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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Introduction to the Original Delinea-' 


ations, Topographical, Historical, 
and Descriptive, intiluled, The 


Beautics of England and Wales, 
comprising Observations on the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Britons, 
the Romans in Britain, the Anglo- 
Savons, the Anglo-Danes, and the 
Anglo-Normans: together with Re- 
marks on the Progress of Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Military, and Domestic Archi- 
tecture in succeeding Ages. By J. 
Norris Brewer. 8vo. pp. 676. 


THis work is entitled to notice, not 
merely as a preparatory volume to the 
Beauties of England and Wales, but as 
an Introduction to pursuits of Topogra- 
phy and to the study of Antiquities. 
ft is obvious that an attachment to 
these branches of learning has been 
long on the increase, and that an inter- 
est in the story and character of a ruin- 
ous pile, a military earthwork, or a du- 
bious inscription, is no longer confined 
tothe dry and recondite scholar, who 
solves a question in history and a pro- 
blem in Euclid with the same degree of 
patient satisfaction, The investigation 
of antiquities is now, in a considerable 
measure, become a fashion ; and the po- 
lite, the tasteful, and the gay, talk with 
zest of Roman camps, and the Anglo- 
Saxon and pointed styles of architec- 
ture*, This favourable bias of the 
public opinion undoubtedly arises, in 
part, from the improved manner in 
which subjects of archaiology have lat- 
terly been treated; and from the close 
connexion which has been exhibited be- 
tween the study of antiquity, and a 
knowledge of the arts, customs, and 
even the morals of society, in remote 
ages, and suchas are little illustrated by 
the historical writings of monkish chro- 
viclers. The prevalence of a fondness 
for travelling over Great Britain, even 
through its inmost and least populous 
recesses, may be said to have only lately 





, It may be interesting to observe, that the 
late lamented Princess Charlotte honoured 
the science of British antiquities with some 
attention, and evinced for it a considerable 
degree of partiality. 
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shared with the publie inclination for 
foreign tours. The man of general cu- 
riosity bas thus become familiarly inter- 
ested ina due comprehension of the pe- 
cuhiarities displayed im our national an- 
tiquities. 

From the above, united with other 
causes, very considerable interest in 


subjects of British antiquity has un- 


doubtedly arisen ; and it has been found, 
with surprise, that we had not any lite- 
rary work which presented, in a com- 
pendious view, succinct yet satisfactory 
intelligence respecting the numerous 
classes of antiquities contained in this 
island. This surprise, however, need 
not have been great, if it had been re- 
membered that such an introduction to 
archaiology, or a dictionary of anti- 
quities, had not, in fact, been attempted 
in any other country or language. The 


French well-known Encyclopedia of 


Antiquities extends oily to the classics ; 
and, in Eneland, the information re 
quired is widely scattered in numerous 
widely scattered and bulky volumes. 

In the present work, Mr. B. has evi- 
dently united: the talents,of a profound 
antiquarian and erudite scholar, with 
that of the elegant and polished historian. 
The introductory volume commences 
with an account of theaneient Britons, 
in which the histories of their various 
tribes is traced with admirable preci- 
sion, and the boundaries of their seve- 
ral territories fully illustrated and ex- 
plained by a map engraved after a draw- 
ing by the Rev. Thomas Leman, 
the Druids, a priesthood equally potent 
with the Jesuits in after aves, Mr. B. 


justly observes, very little 1s correctly 


known. His remarks, however, on their 
relizious policy are not, perhaps, quite 
so liberal as might be wished :— 


‘<The common policy of those who en- 
deavour to subjugate the human mind by 


superstitious practices, throws a veil of 


mystical obscurity over the engines of the 
base attempt ; and the Druids adopted a 
method of secresy most perniciously elfec- 
tual, by religiou-ly prohibiting the use of 
letters amongst their association. from 
the few remarks contained in Roman and 
Greek writers who have treated on this 
subject, it is evident that they taught the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
but, according to Casar and Diodorus, 
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they publicly instilled the notion of the 
transmigration of the spirit into other bo- 
dlies.”” 


Of the Druidical temples, ‘ those 
wild and gloomy spots,” we have a 
more intimate knowledge; aud, indeed, 
from the durability of their materials, 
and the little temptation they were 
likely to offer to the conqueror or mer- 
cenary reformer, have been preserved, 
while the stupendous column = and 
costly architrave have served to decorate 
the villa of the Roman spoiler. 


« The Druids held it unlawful to adore 
the Gods within walls and under roofs. 
Their places of worship were invariably in 
the open air, and covered only by the ca- 
nopy of the heavens. Here they formed 
huge temples, (ifsuch aterm may be be- 
stowed on their religious structures,) con- 
sisting of ranges of unhewn stone, which 
enclosed a circular area. ‘To increase the 
solemn effect of the scene, by conducting 
the devotee to the vicinity of the altar 
through mysteriaus gloom and deep tran- 
quillity, their stupendous temples were 
usually surrounded with thick groves of 
oak ; and even the majestic trees of which 
these groves were composed, were conse- 
crated by druidieal superstition, and associ- 
ated with the attributes of divinity. 


After describing the Roman, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Anglo-Danish periods tn 
Britain, Mr. B. proceeds to the Anglo- 
Norman epocha: under this head, we 
have, from the influence and in the 
language of all the usual popular mis- 
takes, the following account of the trial 
by judiciak combat :— 

‘* According to the tenour of this irra 
tional appeal to Heaven for an immediate 
manifestation of its omniscience, the per- 
son worsted in legal duel was pronounced 
guilty, by supposed divine decision ; and, 
if he survived, was subjected to the pe- 
nalty alfixed by human laws to,his crime. 
As such a prompt, mysterious, and martial 
mode of trial was oul suited to the super- 
stitious, yet bold, character of the age, it 
soon grew into the public esteem, and was 
not ouly resorted to in cases of alleged 
treachery or military default, but became 
a frequent practice in civil disputes. 

" This solemnity was performed in the 
presence of the king, if the combatants 
were immediate vassals of the crown, or, 
otherwise, in that of the baron to whom 
the contending parties owed homage. If 
the accuser were vanquished, he was lia- 
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ble to the same punishment which, on a 
contrary issue, would have fallen upon 
ihe defendant; but a discretionary power 
of initiating or remiltine® this pea uty, 
formed a part of the sovereien’s preroga- 
tive. In civil cases, the victor in the duel 
was the ~ainer of the cause. 

“¢ Many persons, such as priests, the 
aad nuitilated, the young undes 
twenty, and the old above sixty years of 
uge, were exempted from the necessity of 
resorting to this mode of decision. But 
ail the exempted parties had the option of 
employing champtons to feht in their be- 
halt, and many adopted so strange a mode 
of substitution, contented to receive an in- 
dication of the will of Eleaven, through 
the wounds or safety of a person interested 
inthe case only by the payment which he 
received for the hazard of his blood *.” 


S14 kk 


The essay on the progress of the va- 
rious styles of architecture, subsequent 
to the Anglo. Norman period, contains 
some severe, though just remarks on 
the misapplication of the term Gothie, 
so indiscriminately applied tothe pointed 
style:— 

“The term Gothic was first bestowed 
on some species of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, as an epithet of obloquy, and was 
intended to signify its supposed barbarous 
derivation from the Grecian or Roman 
modes, not to imply ibs procedure from 
the Goths, who, in fact, possessed no na- 
tional mode of architecture, and, when in 
ltaly, profited by Lalian artists.” 

Under the head of Sepulchral Mo- 
nwments is given a complete summary 
of all that has been written on that 
subject by those laborious antiquaries 
Gough, Grose, and Lethieullier. 

The references to various authorities, 
which so copiously enrich the pares of 
Mr. B.’s work, will be found of the 
greatest utility, and evidently bespeak 
an intimate acquaitance with the sub- 
ject he has undertaken to dlustrate. 





A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Oswego, &c. 
(Continued from our last, p. 447.) 


Caprain Paddock and his littl: band 
had not proceeded far, when they saw 
some Arabs approaching them, whom 
it was impossible to avoid; be there- 
fore advaneed to meet them, and held 
out Ins right hand im token cf friead- 
ship:— 

“Of that,’’ sayshe, “they took no notice, 
but passed by me as swiftly as it could be 
possible for men torun. My poor ship- 
nates stood motionless, and when the 
monsters had come near cnough to grasp 








* For full accounts of the Trial by Judicial 
Combat, see Literary Journal, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7; 
8,9. See also, © Anti-Ductlo, with a Pretace 
by the Editor,” in which the tgaorant persua- 
sion of an exclusively Normen oigin ef the 
trial by battle is fisally oxptoded REY 
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them, their attack began. While [ was 
Walking towards them, ina quick pace, I 
perceived my three companions were 
down on the ground, and the ferocious 
barbarians at work upon them with dag- 
rers, Which elittered inthe sun. As they 
were passine by me, L saw a dageer or 
lone knife hung to each of their necks. 
While beholding the horrid sight of their 
attack, } could think of nothing else, than 
that they were plunging their daggers to 
the hearts of my poor companions, whose 


groans and cries | distinctly heard.7?— | 


Pp. Uk. 

The Arabs, however, were only cut- 
ting away the straps that secured the 
kuapsacks, which they ripped open, 
and cach tried to eet the greatest share 
of the spoil; they next threw our au- 
thor down, and the Arabs, seven in 
number, were all on him at once with 
their daggers drawn, cutting off his 
pockets aud rifling bim of every thing 
he possessed; they then took up then 


enns and luggage, and, facing east- | 


ward, 

«Fell upon their knees, and took up 
sand in their hands, as tf it were water, and 
washed themselves with it—hands, arms, 
face, neck, &c. ‘This done, they fell 
prostrate, with their faces to the ground ; 
from thence rose upon thetr knees, and 
said over many words, which, from thei: 
looks and gestures, we took to be their 
prayers. “Vhat worship, if it may be so 
cailed, continued nearly half an hour, all 
which time they were alternately up and 
down, from knecling to bowing their faces 
down to the ground.”’ 

They now reprimed their guns, aud 
made their poor prisoners knee! duwn 
with their faces towards them, expect- 
inv nothing but tmstant death; this 
done, they inquired for the remainder 
of their evew, their number, where the 
ship was, &e. and after having, with 
some difealty, obtained this informa- 
tion, gave cach of them a load, when 
they gave the word, Bomar, which is, 
<¢Go on,” accompanied by a blow anda 
push forward. The following ts our au- 
thor’s description of these savares :-— 


‘One of them was an old man, whose 


head had been lately shaven; the hair of 


it half an inch long, and white without any 
mixture of black; his beard nearly five 
inches in leneth, and white 5 in height, he 
was about four feet ten or eleven inches *, 
as straight a3 any American Indian, and 
well made for a spare man; his cheek- 
bones high, nose sharp, eyes smail and 
bright; of the colour of dark copper, or 
about three-fourths black. He seemed 
the head of the clan, for he had more to 
say than any of the rest. One was a boy, 
apparently of the age of seventeen or 
eighteen 3 in height, about tive feet eleven 
inches, of the colour of the old man, : 
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a 
with features so much like his that [ ¢9 
cluded he was his son. The other ire 
were nearly of the same size and célen’ 
all light spare men, about five feet ejgis 
inches in height; their hair black, straight 
and long, standing out just as it grew, ne. 
ver being combed, and looking as frizht. 
fully as holy writ represents the witeh of 
Endor. Their dress consisted of what wa: 
once a shirt, without sleeves og collar, and 
now ia rags, over which they wove a g1- 
ment called kaick, or el haick, made of 
wool, about one yard and a quarter wide 
and five yards long. ‘This garment j; 
wrapped round the body, beginning low 
down with one corner, and continuing up. 
ward, leaving one end to be thrown ove; 
the shoulder.”—p. 69. 


Eager to get to the vessels, the 
Arabs drove them along with continued 
blows, and sometimes threatening to 
shoot them, when, oppressed with hun- 
ver und fatigue, they were unable to 
proceed ; nor would they suffer Jack to 
exchange packs with his master, whose 
was the heaviest; this was at length 
done without their knowledge. After 
many intreatics, half a pint of water 
eich was given them, from a skin they 
had, which held about three quarts; 
the mode of watering was thus:— 


«After the skin bag was untied, each 
held his mouth tight to the hole, which 
was about two inches in diameter, while 
an Arab held up the skin, and let as mucli 
flow through the passage as he thought 
proper, and then took the skinaway. The 
skin appeared to be a fresh one from a 
kid; the smell showed it to have been 
taken off within a few days, and the fleshy 
sile was as green as putrid meat in sum- 
iner.” 

On the ninth, they overtook six move 
of the crew on their way back to the 
vessel, the remaining four having laid 
down to sleep on the road ; as soon as 
these six saw the Arabs approaching, 
they finshed their remaining water, to 
the great regret of Captain P. and his 
companions, who hoped in meeting with 
them to have quenched their burning 
thirst. These men were soon stripped 
of their Ingeage, which was divided 
among them; they then sorted and di- 
vided their prisoners, Captain P. and 
Jack falling ‘*to the worst fellow 
amongst them all.” Proceeding onward, 
they met a woman with a camel loaded 
with potatoes and onions, from the 
wreck, of these they took possession, 
and gave the potatoes to their priso- 
ers, which they devoured with greedl- 
ness ; next came a company ol about 
two hundred and fifty men, woltels 
and children, who, having been at the 
ship, clanmed the crew also as belonz- 
tus to it, whilst, on the other hand, toe 
having 
Paimed every 
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ships 4 quarrel ensued, and some blood 
wus shed; it was, at length, agreed, that 
the erew should remwua wita those i 
jasession, who should march olf with 
them immediately. Whilst they were 
drinking some water, dag from au old 
well by the Arabs, the four men left be- 
hind made their apperrance, and were 
immediately seized and stitpped of ther 
packs; they were permitted to talk 
with their comrades about halfan hour, 
when the word bomar beiay given, 
Captain P. and his party took an af 
fectionate leave of them, with but little 
hopes of their ever secliy evel othe: 





aval. . 
At suneset, they ascended the hill 
azain, escorted by the seven Arabs, and 
by the evening of the tenth, had gated 
a distance of forty miles from the ship, 
during which time they had but halfa 
pint of water and the guts of a strange 
animal, somewhat resecinbling a voat, 
which the Arabs killed and roasted for 
their own supper; the next day they 
stripped our author of his coat, waist- 
coat, shirt, and neck-cloth ; this, though 
not inconvenient during the day, was 
particularly so in the night, which black 
Sam perceiving, gave his master his 
own jacket, and then compiained of the 
cold. Sain, at length, got his master’s 
coat from the Arab, which they ex- 
changed in the mght; by this time, 
they were become so thirsty, that, on 
meeting with some very bad water, thicy 
drank about five quarts each; in the 
bight, they all daid as close tovether as 
possible to keep each other warm; the 
Arabs being snugly wrapped in their 
blankets. On the thirteenth, they came 
toabout a quarter of an acre of barley 
im the milk, of about eiehteen inches in 
height; the camel was not idle, and in 
half an hour, the whole was finished, 
Hundreds of armed Arabs now ap- 
proached them, many of whom were 
mounted ; their inquiries were, “ Who 
have you here? Are they English or 
Spaniards ? Have they money 2?) Where 
did you find them, &e. 2” “They then 
searched them for money ; and marched 
them away in triumph to a large nuin- 
ber of tents, at some distance, where 
they were surrounded by nearly a thou- 
‘and men, women, and chitdren, who 
Crowded on them so close as nearly to 
sutlocate them. After remaining: for 
halt an hour in this situation, they, to 
their great astonishment, heard a voice 
eee in plain English, ‘Where are 
rh mh here are they ?”? It was that 
he ee youth, about nineteen, 
sia : k eeply burnt with the sun, 
oma a + cies, and his naked sess 
' only with afew rays.”? Georee, 
lor this « as the ; : . 
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shedding tears of joy at meeting sOomec 


of his own language, informed them 
‘That he was the steward ofa ship called 
the Martin dfall, of London, cast away 
tpon that coast more than a3 
that one of the crew was kiiled by 
lives, and the captain, he supposed, 
drowned 5 that a part of the crew had bee 
marched back, in a south east 
to a place called Elie; that another part 


had been carried to Swearah, and there 
ransomed; that fourof tiem yet remained 


“none the wandering Arabs, wiao had 
been very cruel to trem; that none of 
them but himself beloneed to the tribe 
he was in; thattwo boys were not lar oi; 
one other bov he had net heard from lately, 
bat believed he was distant not many 
days’ march. This,’ said George, ‘is all 
L can tell about our unfortunate 
crew; but | have no doubt that some of 
them have been murdered, for I heard 
they did not find a ready sale for all that 
were carried to Elie, and that our sailors 
became turbulent there, and a quarrel en- 
sued. The Arabs themselves acknow- 
ledged that several of our men were 
wounded in the fray; but these cursed 
monsters will He like dogs, and there is no 
believing them. What makes me think 
they are murdered, LE have lately heard 
that some of their shoes and hats have 
been seen in that neighbourhood.’ ?— 
p. 100. 

George procured his friends about 
two quarts of amilk and water, which 
they sipped by taras, and though the 
quantity was small, it feltin their & fa- 
mished stomachs asa cordial’? Daring 
the fast five days they had travelled a 
handied aud forty-five tailes at least, 
over burning Is amd cragery mou 
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sands 
tains, with asun tearly vertical, scorch- 
ing like fire their emaciated frames ; 
having not more thau four ounees of 
food each, excepting the raw barley, 
and not more thau one quart of water 
each, excepting the stinking water ti 
the pond. Some boiled meal was now 
obtained, through the materest of George, 
who had learut the Arabic Tanguace, 
and discovered that the Arabs, in whose 
custody the w-ew were, were hunters ; 
that they belonged to a degraded tribe 
of Arabs, distant four days’ journey to 
the south-east, and that they were about 
to set off next morning for their 
home, and take their prisoners alony 
with them. 

The Arab chief, Ahomed, who had 
arrived with another Euglish boy, nawed 
Jack, learniog that our auihor was the 
rais, or Captain, took hum asice, to ascer= 
tain where he had buricd bis money or 
goods, saying, if they would: tell hit 
that, he would buy them ail, and, after 
eaniny the buried treasure, return and 
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| This the chief would rot believe, and 
left him to return to his COMPDUMICIIS, 
he found a fine Mutlatto hey, 
named Laura, about sixteen years old, 
ad that George had meu- 
these two 
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luce treacherous rascal, more an 
mua oa Christian, as he always 
joined the former ta thete prayers 5 they 
i further told them = that 
Arabs caine home after their journeys, 
they used to talk of Consul Gwin, 
| Tasher Court, Tasher Jackson, "Pasher 
Moxerofi, and others; this iaformation 
was of strut service to them. “Phe 
next morning the Arabs beesn to sell 
their prisoners i— 


. 
Whenever Tle 


“ After the sale was partly gone 
through,” says the writer, * Ahomed came 
tome, bringing Jack along with him, as an 
interpreter, and, taking me a-side, he asked 
me if Lhad any friend in Swearah. [1 to! 
him I had a number of friends there. 
‘Have you,’ said he, fever been there 
yoursel{?? Lanswered ‘Yes. * Who do 
you know there?’ I answered, ‘Consul 
Gwin, and a number of merchants, Court, 
Jackson, Foxcroft, and some others, Lng 
lish, Drench, and Spaniards.’ § What 
sort of aiman is Consul Gwin 2?’ said he. 
Being determined to make no mistake, | 
answered generally. ‘Lie is a good man.’ 
his vague answer did not satisfy him, and 
he told me t must deseribe him. ‘Think- 
Ing our all depended upon my correctness 
in this particular, | felt embarrassed, aad 
ie discovered ny embarrassinent; wren, 
collecting myself alittle, Ptold hina it was 
sone years since L had seen the consul, 
but, according to the best of my recoilec 
tion, he was about my own height, but ra 
ther fatter. ‘Durning to Jack, he says, 
‘Phat isallright;’ and locking his fingers 
ftovether ata distance before him, he said 
‘this belly is so bie? ‘This fiction o1 
mine, Jack believed as much as Ahomed. 

« Ahomed then asked ime, what | wouid 
give him, overand above what the con-ul 
would give, u he should buy me? ban- 
swered, ithe would buy us all, andthen set 
his price, E would think upon it; and h 
then observed to me, ‘Tne mountaineers 
will mot sell the Blacks at any price, for 
they are as good travellers as themselves 5 
they are men that you Christian dogs have 
taken from the Guinea country, a climat 
that suits them best; vou were gotng th 
to get more of them, and are worse th: 
Arabs, who enslave you only when i 
| God’s will to send you on our Coast.2 Ne- 
ver, Tinust confess, did I feel a reproa’ hi 
‘That a great many, be. - 
ing the Christian name, did force ay 
froin their homes, and carry into perpet 
slavery the poor Afric... negroes, Uier 
making themselves worse than Arab 
well knew was but too trae; he 
standing on iny own dctence, | said, ia 


piv, that was not 


’ 


more sensibly. 


Our Dusiness, to Wiis 


lack answered, ‘Je was our busuiess; 
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to which he belonged was engaged in the 
Guinea trade.’”’—p. 110-112. 

The above is a very remarkable pas- 
sage, and discovers one more evil im the 
African slave-trade than has perhaps 
ever yet been mentioned ! it corrupts 
the Arabs of the Desert! corrupts the 
Moors and all the coast of Barbary ! is 
felt in the Mediterranean as well as on 
the coasts of the Atlantic ! for through 
all Africa it justifies the slavery and ill- 
usage of Christians! It) stigimatizes 
Christianity, and makes the practices of 
the Mohammedaus no more than imi- 
tation. A more universal lesson still 


is here inculeated. It shows that one 


man cannot err, without leading others 
into error. The example of crime cre- 
ates crime! 

Ahomed now asked how much they 
would give hin, aud demanded forty 
dollars, which Captain Paddock agreed 
to give, and, in addition to that sum, 
each of his two wives a looking-glass, a 
comb, beads, and some other things ; 
security was now demanded, but hay- 
ing none to give, Ahomed asked, in 
what manner a Christian took an oath ; 
this being explained to him, our author, 
with an audible voice, called God to 
witness that he would fulfil his promise, 
with which, on Jack’s assurance that he 
might depend on its being held sacred, 
he was satisfied. Ahomed then went 
to the mountaineers, and bargained for 
all the crew, except the two Blacks, 
whom they would not part with. 

During their stay here, which was 
four or five days, a quarrel ensued be- 
tween our author’s old master and 
Ahomed, respecting his clothes, the 
former alleging that he had sold the 
carcass only; the coat was dragged 
from him, and a battle was likely to 
have ensued, when Ahomed fell upon 
his knees and kissed the feet of his an- 
tagonist, which settled the dispute, it 
being a custom, that “ whenever a supe- 
rior humbles himself so low to an tnfe- 
rior, as to kiss his feet, his demand or 
request is always granted.”” The seven 
mountaineers now marched off with the 
two black men, who wept bitterly at 
parting with their friends, 

Thetribe, of which Ahomed was the 
Chief, consisted of nearly eght hun- 
dred Arabs, who were of a variety of 
colours, from a light copper to almost 
black, but their features were still the 
same, sharp-nosed and raw-boned; their 
average weight was about a hundred 
pounds, and their average height, five 
feet nine er ten inches high; the wo- 
men were generally little more than four 
feet high, their breasts monstrously 
large, and their exposure of them dis- 
gusting: nothing can equal the de- 





graded condition in which they are held 
by their husbands. The number of tents 
belonging to the tribe were about 
ninety-seven, or one tent to about eight 
persons; there also belonged to this 
tribe, thirty camels, fifty-five horses, 
and a thousand sheep and goats: the 
camels and sheep are milked mght and 
morning by the women, and the whole 
poured together into a sack, that 1s, the 
skin of a goat, curiously taken off. Their 
method of making butter is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘When asuflicient quantity is collected 
for churning, say half a skin full, the wo- 
man blows the skin up tight with her 
breath like a bladder, and ties up each end 
of it fast with a small string. It is then 
fastened to the ridge of the tent; and, 
while thus suspended, a person, most 
commonly a child, stands and shakes it 
violently, till the woman judges, from the 
time ithas been agitated, that the milk is 
sufficiently churned. ‘The skin is taken 
down, and the butter-milk poured off, 
leaving the butter adhering to the skin. 
‘The hole being large enough for the wo- 
man’s hand and arm to enter, with her 
fingers she claws out the butter, which ap- 
pears about the colour of her arms, and 
puts it into a bow]; this finishes the pro- 
cess of their butter making. It is never 
worked over nor salted; nor did I even 
know of the skins being washed or 
cleansed.”—p. 119. 

On the seventeenth, at sun-rise, their 
horses, which were remarkably fine, were 
all brought up and saddled, breakfast 
was prepared sooner than usual, and 
being finished :— 

‘«’The chief announced his determina- 
tion to remove the quarters. Upon hear- 
ing this declaration the women struck the 
tents, and began to load the camels with 
their effects, which consisted of the stakes 
of the tent, the lines for securing the 
lower part of it to the ground, the poles 
which suspended the top, two wooden 
bowls, two or three skins for holding their 
milk and their water, one or two earthen 
pots to boil the meal in, a sack to keep 
their barley in, the stones to grind their 
grain with, and lastly, the stone tor driving 
into the ground the stakes t!.« secured the 
tent. The old and decrepit, and the small 
children, completed the load; about half 
an hour having been occupied by this pre- 
paration. “The men, all this while, were 
idle spectators of the work which was 
going on.’”’ 

The Arabs only removed a distance 
of about twelve miles, when they again 
erected their tents, and dug out au old 
well, about eight feet deep, from which 
they first supplied their horses, camels, 
and goats, with water; the ‘ Christian 
dogs” being last served. The Arabs are 
fond of smoking and story-telling, and 
fell to both while supper was preparing ; 
the following 1s the author's account of 
their mode of spending the evening :— 





— 
“One pipe answered for the whol 
company, which consisted of about six, 


Sixty 

persons, each of them facing the centre ¢ 
> ry. e . ) 
thecircle. ‘These social meetings lasted 


between two and three hours. [he dine 
bowl is about the size of an English ct. 
pipe, and is made of brass. The i 
which is about eight inches long, js male 
of a kind of wood produced in the fertile 
parts of their country, of the growth of 
only one year, when it is about the size of 
our common pipe stem, and the pith of it w 
soft that a wire may be forced through i 
with ease. “Phe smeaking-bout — coy. 
mences with the chief, who having filled 
the pipe, draws and_ putts twice, they 
draws his mouth fullof smoke to puff off 4 
his leisure, and over his left arm reaches 
the pipe to his next neighbour, who drays 
and puftls in his turn, and so the pipe goes 
round in a complete rotation through the 
whole company. When the tobacco jy 
the pipe is consumed, he who happens to 
have it fills it again, and thus for hours to. 
gether it goes on, with admirable decorum, 

«Their story-telling proceeds as regu. 
larly as the pipe: one of them is called 
upon to tell a story, and if a stranger be in 
the company, his story comes first. He 
relates such things as Ite has seen or heard 
in other parts, which he thinks interesting 
to the company, all sitting silent till he 
has finished ; and then any one is atliberty 
to ask him to elucidate or explain any part 
of his relation, and the request is readily 
complied with. After him the nexton the 
left goes on with the story; and_ so they 
go round until they are called off to sup- 
per. After supper follow their prayers. 
Thus end the evenings of these barba- 
rians; but not before they have gone 
through a round of scolding their wives, 
who are treated asslaves.”’ p. 123-9. 


Whilst they remained at this camp, | 


they witnessed a marriage ceremony, 
An Arab, named Abdalla, bad, about a 
fortnicht before, killed his wife, without 
any other provocation than that of hav 
ine lent his knife to another of the 
tribe; the funeral is thus described by 
thetwo boys, Lauraand Jack, from whoit 
our author learnt the circumstance:— 
«<The women measured her length, he! 
breadth across the arms, and her whol 
thickness, with as much exactness as Le) 


could, and then they dug a grave to fit her 


digging it no deeper than the measure © 
her breadth, and put her in sideway: 
naked; then the woinen standing on 
body, trod it down with their feet, till t 


upper part of it was just level with the st") 


. : . ° mae 4 1] e- 
face of the earth; after which they all 


ean gathering stones to cover the vos) 
with, so as to prevent its being removes’ 
the wild beasts,’”’ p. 150. 

The trial of the murderer was su" 
mary, and the punishment slight — 

«The dav after the murder was ©" 
mitted, the chief assembled all the prine 
pal men of the tribe to examine into f 
case. The murderer was called bel" 
the council, and heard in his own dele 
when he voluntarily related the fact © 
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and was then dismissed for a 
few minutes. Upon this the chief, who 
always speaks first in such cases, gave his 
opinion : ‘ Abdalla,’ says Ahomed, ¢ has 
not acted agreeably to the law; he should 
first have complained to me of the disobe- 
dience of his wife, and if she had persisted 
therein, he would then have been at li- 
berty to punish her according to his plea- 
cure. For breaking the law, in not making 
his complaint beforehand to me, he is wor- 
thy of punishment; wherefore my sentence 
is, that he be fined four sheep, seeing his 
flock is small, and that those sheep be 
dressed for our supper to night.2 The 
murderer was sent for, his sentence pro- 
nounced, and, without uttering a word, he 
had his flock brought up, killed the four 
sheep, and the company ate them,” p. 
132. 

Abdalla having paid the penalty of 
killing one wife, was not long in getting 
another; the following is the account of 
the marriage ceremony, as related by 
our author, who witnessed It :— 





ws 


they were, 


“The couple stopped fronting a man 
who officiated in the capacity of a priest ; 
when he read over to them a passage en- 
graven on a board, taken originally from 
the Alcoran, and joined their hands, using 
a ceremony of words that we could not 
distinctly hear, but which pronounced 
them husband and wife. A tent had been 
previously prepared by the bridegroom, 
on which was displayed a white flag or fly ; 
and now he took his bride, who had been 
blindfolded by the priest with a piece of 
cloth tied over her eyes, led her to his 
tent, set her down on a mat, and said to 
her, ‘ You are at home.’ He then left 
her, returned to the place where the ce-e- 
mony was performed, and had a white 
clothin the form of aturban tied round 
his head; after which he joined with 
thecompany in their singing, shouting, 
and firing of guns; most of the company 
taking part in the merriment.” 

A great feast, consisting of boiled 
meal and milk, together with several 
sheep cooked, had been prepared, with 
which they regaled themselves till after 
widmght, when, the company having 
retired, 


“The bridegroom visits his spouse, 
takes off her blind, shows himself to her by 
the light of the fire, to satisfy her that there 
isno mistake as to the identity of his per- 
son, and then blinds her again and retires. 
She continues in this condition of utter 
darkness for the term of one week, during 
the whole of which, after the first day, all 
the women that choose it visit her.’ ” 


Feats of horsemanship followed, in 
which, and the management of the mus- 
ket, the Arabs are particularly desxtrous : 
while in fall gallop, at the word © stop,” 
each of the horsemen throws up tis gun 
ito the air, and catching it agai in 
such a manner that his thumb and fore- 
hivers are upon the trigeer, he fires at 
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fired together make but one re- 
port; they are equally expert in firing 
at amark, three out of four of them hit- 
tiny a feather stuck in the ground, with 
a single ball, at a distance of forty 
yards, 

There is nothing tu which the Arabs 
are more punctual than their prayers, 
and these, during the twenty-four hours, 
are five in number:— 

*« In their first prayer, which was at the 
dawn of the day, they returned thanks to 
God for the night he had permitted them 
to enjoy in quiet sleep, and prayed that he 
would grant them the enjoyment of ano- 
ther day 3 at sun-rise, they prayed God to 
bless them throughout the day begun; at 
inid-day, they returned God thanks for so 
much of the day, and prayed that it might 
end profitably to them; at the setting of 
the sun, they gave God thanks for the day 
past; and in the evening they prayed for a 
good and a comfortable night,” p. 145. 

Captain Paddock says, that the 
women, being considered destitute of 
souls, are exempted from prayers*, 
but Jack said that his old mistress 
‘* would pray when she had a chance ;” 
and ** she used to conclude her prayers 
with a most hearty petition to God, 
that he would, before the morning, 
cast a Christian ship on shore, loaded 
with a great deal of cloth and money.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








VARIATION OF THLE COMPASS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Srr,—Allow me to offer some observa- 
tions, through your very valuable Paper, on 
the extraordinary phenomena of the Varia- 
tion of the Compass, as observed in the 
ships destined to explore the Polar Regions. 

‘Phe variationis represented to be eighty- 
eight degrees thirteen minutes on the ice, 
and to have reached ninety-five degrees on 
board; and the difference is attempted to 
be accounted for, by supposing it to be a 
deviation arising from the local attraction 
of the ship. ‘That there is a peculiar at- 
traction in every vessel, and that it differs 
in every vessel, is confirmed by experience, 
and supported by the well-known fact, 
that amplitudes and azimuths always 
disagree, when taken with the ship’s head 
at different angles with the magnetic me- 
ridian, which can only be the result of 
a peculiar attraction. 

irom various experiments T have made, 
it appears that this deviation from the true 
variation (or Polar Line), does not arise 
from a specific altraction, between the 
compass needle and all or any part of the 
iron in the ship; as, in that case, it would 
always be a permanent variation, being a 
force or quantity in ratio with the proxti- 
mitv and bulk of the attracting body, 
which, when ascertained by the mean of 
ceveral amplitudes and azimuths, taken at 
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different angles with the magnetic mert- 
dian, should be added to, or subtracted 
from, the observed variation, to give the 
true magnetic meridian at that place. 

The true cause of the extraordinary 
difference observed, appears to me to arise 
from the earth’s magnetism being diverted 
or turned, in its current or stream, by the 
iron in the ship (which will differ as she 
varies her horizontal position), and so 
reaching the needle in a line differing, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from that indi- 
cated on the ice, where there could be no 
iron near enough to impede, nor alter the 
course of the fluid. My conclusions are 
supported by the following easy experi- 
ment: place a common compass on the 
middle of a slab of iron, one inch and a 
half thick, by three feet and four feet six 
in length and breadtiny the needle will be 
found not to traverse to the Poles, parti- 
cularly if the length of the slab be in a 
line with the east and west points of the 
horizon; yet, when you raise the compass 
about a foot above the tron, the needle 
will traverse freely, but its pointing will 
invariably indicate five to twelve degrees, 
according as you place it more on oneside 
or the other of the iron slab: when di- 
rectly over the centre, its deviation is five 
degrees nearly; if it be now removed two 
feet more (or three feet from the surface 
of the iron), it will indicate the true varia- 
tion, or Polar Line of the place: now, in 
the first case, it is evident the needle is so 
nearas to be attracted by the iron; in these- 
condcase, the needle acts, but not correctly, 
as the mignetic fluid of the earth is unable 
to penetrate freely through the iron, but 
goes on each side (or by the passage which 
conducts it most freely, as does the electric 
tlnid), hence arises the deviation in its 
pointing; in the third case, the thuid meets, 
in one general stream, and of course, the 
needle not being intluenced by the iron, 
as in the first instance, nor by the earth’s 
magnetism being impeded or turned aside, 
as in the second, it indicates tts true po- 
larity. 

‘This opinion its confirmed by the expe- 
riments made by Captain Koss on the 
Patent Insulating, or Safety Coimpasses, 
which are so constructed as not to be in- 
fluenced by the contiguity of iron, a defect 
to which all compasses were hitherto liable, 
and which has often proved fatal to ma- 
riners. “These compasses do not insulate 
from the earth’s magnetism, nor do they 
correct its permeability ; the first could be 
easily accomplished, but would render the 
instrument useless for the purposes of 
navigation, &c.: the latter, though a de- 
sideratuin, will probably for ever bafile the 
art of man. 

think the opinion which endeavours to 
account for the singular phenomenon al- 
luded to in the Courier Paper of 22d Sept., 
by saying, that the dip of the needle di- 
minishes its polarity, and so renders it more 
susceptible of local attraction, is errone- 
ous *; for, asthe dip encreases, so does the 
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Polarity, and I consider the dip to be no- 
thing more than the indication of the earth’s 
mosnetic force, as the polarity is, of the di- 
ection of that force: and from the ob serva- 
tion sande xperime nts of Captain Flinde: 
an! ie “scientiic mariners, it woulda D- 
pear, that both the dip a ul po Marity are 


constantly increasing, with increase of 
Istitude. 
bere is avery large compass, constructed 


on the insulating pril _ se, made expr ssl} 
ain (his important f. ict of local x 
ich, in ' 1¢ hands of acomp: ‘a 
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be ie _— and vi sluable results to the navi- 
n ee pro rp rity of this kingdom; and 

ho person is so likely to do jus stice to this 
subject as Lie or Henry Reneau, of H1M.S. 
revsey, Who had the care and conducting 

of the exyeriments made by order of the 
f= mralty, on the first of the Insulating 
Compuasses supplied to the navy, on bi ara 
the Vonna tnt, under Sirk enjamin Hallowell. 
i fe: » these ‘emarks are too ‘want of 
bisa a to deserve a place in your co- 
lumns3; butif, in the absence of more im 
portiat matter, you will afford them one, 


you will oblige, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, TH. C. JenninGs. 
15, Erchanze Buildings, Oct. 12, 1818. 
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ANNUAL ELECTIONS 
To the Editor of the Literary pa 
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render your valuable 
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of the letter signed J , in your last 
number ind. on the subject of Annual Par- 
liamen « The re is one Circumstance in 


point,” Says the writer, © which seems de- 
serving the notice of any person who 
woul lundertake to decide the lo ne pend- 
ine controversy on this sub; ect ’ And this, 
with aremarkable nviveté, he proceeds to 
slate, is the question whether Annual 
Mlections, at least lect ons anu ally, 
were notin fact practised by our ances- 
tors.’ Now this lL consider 1a fon in truth, 
ry main polat in dispute; and, could it 
be satisfactorily established, it would in- 
= od be, as your corres) mdent remarks, 
the bes t ‘6 EX Pos iti on ot the Intentions of 
the legislators” with respect to annual par 

Hraments. For the practice of a 

election hy the pe le, would prove at 
once the futility of all conclusions which 
have been drawn, however justly, from 
the words early statutes, to the 
yeaily holding or sitting Parliament; 
bit it would, at the same time, | mav ob- 
serve by way, In\ _ the advoe: 
the the vid C ina dilemma 
truly ridie: for, is notorions 
that Parliaments wees not revularly hoiden 
every year, even In early times f, the 
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proof of a contemporancous custom of ar- 
nual election would only show, that Par- 
liaments might be elected and dissolved 
without being once.called upon to exer- 
cise their legislative functions, but mere ly : 
after the manner of Macbeth’ s roval s 


>and ‘*so ie. 


tres, to ** come like shadow ‘* 
part,” in rapid and unmeaning succession, 
Or, to borrow Hes peor papery, equally 


| 


panto- 
LITe, 


, we should behold a s 
ts alors vd eht upon Pte 


aoposite 
mtinic ik 


for no other purpose than, like so muny 
kines of Brentford, to sinile complacently 


at one another, aad walk off agaia as wise 
as they came! 





However, it is rather fortunate for your | 
Correspondent, that he is net reduced to | 
the ssity, it eppears tu me, o1 | 
adoptiog so absurd an alternative ; for, not 
only, l be ‘Ties es is it by no means ‘clearly 
ascertained,” that “annual elections were | 
practised” for aay considerable period, | 
but it even requires it to be proved, that, 
at the time contemplated by your Corres- 
pondent, the people did actually enjoy 
the maht of election. And, whatever might | 
be ascertained with respect to elections, | 
or, more properly speaking r, appointments 
by the crown or its officers, at the time, 
would establish nothing in fevour of po- 


Nee as 





pu lar liberty. I presume, therefore, Uri, 
before the practice of ‘ annual election,” 
even if proved, be pte fed as decisive 
of the question, 1 should also be e - - 
bitshed, that it was the result of the un- 
doubted right of the people, and aoe ‘of 
th 1e _ tri ur y will © t the monarc h. to en- 


to abe tow on any yvalitécet sah lost, oe. 
ever important. For tie present, then, at 
any CVE nt, I shall content myself with the 
few observations | have here made, sub- 
miting them, at the same time, with all 
due deference, tothe candid consideration 
of your Corresponde nt 

Among the three whimsical etymologies 
of the word « Parliament,” coflected by 
P. .*, LT was a littie asad | to find, 
that he did not furnish 1 you with the correct 
one, and especiilly as it is so obvious. 
Cc re 


But, |? rhaps » It wae this very Unn- 
mice that prevented him. “P he old | hrench 
word © Parlement,’’ then, (which may, as 
to its no sinal meaning, be rendered, in 
Latin, collaguiaa,) is derived merely fron 
Ps oe to speak, with the addition of a 
very common termination in the breach 
language, and which has been so eene- 
iralfy transferred into our own. <All this, 
however, was much too simple to suit the 
erucdit 4 tyne »] lou + &. Dre d Iry your Cor- 
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lable of the word. Som affectation, to 
of learning, and especially in the ¢ ny | 
my Lord Coke, whose pe dantry j 7 beth 
bial, may have been another cause of the, 
elaborate blunders. RDOVEX 
Sept. 2th, 1Sk3. x. 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journ 
Siz, —I have now the pleasure of enc 
ing to you some Remarks on Univer, 
Stuizrage. With th 1 EAC ption of the wor: 
 Pleine Comte” and Frank Te 


the latter of whic h alforded an opportunity 
for much dis Cc ussiONn a few years Previoy, 


‘io the Revolution, [am not aware of a 


- t of the statutes re ferred to being 

anslated as to admit of a diiferent inte. 
on Hoi, amd thereby to render their | 
Ine quote €} in the oricinal lancuace nece 
sary. I have, therefore, contented Ny. 
self with citing the translations, as bet: 
adapted to the access of readers for whom 
they are seterialiend than the cramped Noy: 
man French of those days. 

The honour you did me, by insertin; 
my former comm lication on Annual Par 
liaments, leads me to Mh ier imyselt this 
communication may not be una ‘ceptable ; 
I, therefore, submit it to your juds ment, 
and am, Your most obedient servaat, 

i . Tes, 

P.S. It has doubtless incurred to you 
with regard to the communication of youi 
Corre spondent P. Q., that though the 
w ord Parliament preceded by an article, 
may and does frequently mean a SESSION, 
the same word, W ithout any article Is neve: 
used in that sense. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

Tus rightof Universal Suilrage, 
mon with that of Annual Park uments, he 
partaken of much discussion. Ina pies 
cedin: gy mumber ol this Journal, a short le- 

gal view has been taker of the < r hy 
+ Much ingenuity has al» boon dis 
played in treating ot the policy Vv " tie tor 
mer; it remains to look at that so mt 
loon | li: oh it. 

Mor this purpose it ma 
commence W ith the 
which our elective 
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and thence to trace ils prom ‘8 up tot 
present day. By the Scape a d, HL, it 
directe:l, that thie kate ofthe spire | 
‘elected in full sends saad, by ‘s 
50th and dtst of the same king, it see 
ther ordained, that thev be el! cted “ bs 
common assent of the whole county 
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The language of these statutes first gave 
hirth to the claims of universal suffrage : 
in attentive examination of them will 
evince the fallacy of the conclit ion. 

In the former, the expression ol “full 
county” or ‘county court, © (for the origi- 
nal language of “ Plein Countee,” will 
allow of either interpretation, ) can have a 
tendency only to publicity of proceeding, 
And, in the latter, the expression of 
«common assent of the whole county,” 
will, in a similar manner, require to be 
limited to the assent of those who were, 
by former acts, or rather by the coimmon 
liw of the land, entitled to a share in the 
choice. If, indeed, these words are to be 
considered as a sanction of universality of 
voting, where shall we find a limit to their 
extent? Shall we stop with the frecholde: 
or the villein; with the male or the fe- 
male; with the adult or the infant? For, 
if these acts are of themselves to form a 
ground of admission to any one of these 
classes, they will equally let in the rest. 

In fact, these ordinances create no new 
rights; they confirm no old privileges: 
they regulate only the mode of proceed- 
ing, and leave undetermined the age, qua- 
li:y of tenure, and tacome of the constitu- 
e it; and we must advance another Step, 
ere we can ascertain the qualifications re- 
quired in the elector. 

The 7 of Hen. IV, ch. 15, and the 11th 
of the same king, ch. 1, which follow in 
the line of succession, relate only to the 
dutie; of the sheriff; and the next, the 1st 
of Hea. V, ch. t, requires the candidate 
and his electors to be resident within the 
county. It is not till the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, that we fiadany enactments on 
the qualification of the voters. 


The 8th of len. VI, ch. 7, recites that | 


e'ections of knights of the shire, “in many 


counties of England, have now of late been | 


made by very great, outrageous, and 
excessive number of people dwelling 


within the same counties, of the which | 


most part was by people ot small sub- 
stance or of no value, whereof every of 
them prefended to have a voice equivalent, 
as to inaking such elections, with the most 
worthy knights and esquires dwelling with- 
in the same counties;” and for remedy 
enacts, that «hereafter they shall be chosei 
In every County of the realm of England, 
by people dwelling in the same counties, 
wiereot every one of them shall have free 
land or tenement (frank tenement) to the 
value of forty shillings by the year at the 
least, above all charges.” 

rom the recital of this act, a new argu- 
ment is raised, by the advocates of unti- 
versal suffrage in its favour; inasmuch as 
it acknowledges the practice of admitting 
voters indiscriminately to the poll. 

It does indeed admit the practice in 
“many”? counties, but not in all, and that 
only of date; and, in the same sentence, it 
denies its legality, by calling ita pretended 
chim, and proceeds to enact a remedy fo: 
the abuse. ; 

Here, then, the qualification of the vote: 
's first determined. Nor is it to be fa: 
sotten, thit, in former times, the return of 
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was, therefore, rather avoided as a burthen 
than claimed asa privilege. It was in this 
reign that the jealousy of our ancestors 
first betrayed itself in the exercise of thei 
elective franchise; to form a correct esti 
mate, therefore, of Our rights, we must 
look back to this period, when those rights 
were fi. st discussed in Parliament, and con- 
hrmed; when they were most likely to be 
known, and, therefore, least likely to be 
abridged, 

The toth of Hon. VI, cl. 2, merely ex- 


hold of forty shillings in the sare county ; 


cation of the candidate and the mode of 
election. Hlitherio, it to be observed, 
we have ascertained only the qualéy of t 

nure, and tneone of the constitucat. ‘Lhre 
7th and Sth of Will. HIE, ch. 25, first tixes 
the use. Ft requires © that no person, 
whatsoever, being under the age of one- 
and-twenty vears, be admitted to give his 
voice for election of any member.” 

The holder of the * frank tenement,” o. 
frecholder of the present day, is, as nearly 
as the altered policy of the times will al- 
low, the homager of old. 
might be performed within the age of 
twenty-one years, and we may, theretore, 
hazard a conclusion, that the frecholder’s 
vote, also, might, previously to this act, 
have been accepted, although he were 
within that ace. 

8 

The 7th and Sth of the same kine, ¢! 
27, requires and regulates certain oaths tu 
be taken. 

The 9th of Anne, ch. %. fixes the in- 
come of the candidate. “The 10th of tliat 
queen, ch. 23, prevents fraudulent con- 
veyances in order to multiply voters, and 
thus we conclude the acts relating to th 
election, the elected, oi the elector, up 
to the re iva of Geos the Second. fron 
tha: period, to the present day, the enact 
ments rerulating the mode of proceeding, 
ec. are so numerous, that we will content 
ourselves with noticing those statules alone 
which relite to the elector add his riehts 

‘To continue with the Isth of Geo. 
ch. 1S, that statute requires an assessment 
of the tfrechold to the Jand-tax, twelve 
WOrths previews to tae election. 

Phe tuth of the same king, ch. 29, ex- 
tends tie preceding act lo cities, and towns 
being counties. 

And the 3ist, ch. bb, after reciting that 
«certain persons, who hold thei: estate by 
copy of court-rotl, prefend to have a rig it 
to voice, and have, al certadu times, taken 
upon them to vote,” enacts, that such per- 
sons shall not be thereby cuieted to vote. 

Ilere, tev, the same word © preédend,”’ 
and language, throughout the vecital, 
TAL {0 (hat of the Sth Hen. Va, ts ad 


ed in a care where no rloht cana be sup 
posed to have existed. i i! Vil rede 
Ba spect Say villern, Whose base t tite 
would, at all times, have excluded hin 


fiom such privilege. | 

We now corse tothe repr ol Gai 
The tith of this kine, ch. So, iepeal, th 
iiner acts Poaquirnn’ 
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voter himself to have been assessed. It 
also declares, that busbands shall ke en- 
titled to vote in rivht of their wives, hav- 
ing an taterest to the amount of forty shil- 
lines a-vear, in freehold lands, by way oi 
from a former husband, although 
the Rye en) has fel been ASSI ned. 

And the 30th, ch. 35, declares the asess- 
ment of the ancestor to be suflicient. 

We have now traced the course of out 
lective franchise to the present day. In 

uestion, untrhe to thatof Aenud 
Parliainems, we fad scarcely any alterna 
tion ot Our i bohits : i tue batter, the inter- 
ion Of stitine was eriginally annual, 
rwards tvtennial. “Phe duration of PB. 
originally unlimited, afterwar: 
triennial, and, lastly, septennial. [nth 
focuer, with the execeptten of age, no 
change has been cilected. 

Phas, then, have ourrights been handed 
down to us, along line of descent, from 
Our aneestors, inviclate. May we pic- 
serve them so! Bat let us not {s 
add to them by jotaing in the rude cli- 
Mour to. Uiiversal SuliPage. Let US Te} 
acct, tht if Was a systein of Univer-al 
Sutfrase which forced into exile ‘* the 
just inan of Athens*?’-—a system of ban 
versal Suffrage which consigned to banish 
tiudher of his country fmm sy fie it 
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veteran from the gates of Rouse 
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tal} against the city watch his valour had 
ouce preserved ! IU ‘rus. 





CLASSUFICATION OF MANKIND 
To the Rilitor QO} the Tite eure) fonrnal, 
Sir,—Tt being customiry with natura- 

Hits to divide aniimats into different pe- 
sorts, Pthink we may very pro- 
Mankind under the following 


‘ 


nera Oj; 
perly clas 
heads :— 

b. dhe 
who bs head 15 full of pias fo! bis 
the nafton, but who tCitaks mot « 
hfe imaeines that al: 
yours proceed from patriotisin, whereas 
they oricinate in ambition. 

2. ‘Phe man of fashion, who thinks onty 
of what he dovks, not what he gs. “Vie thin 
he is most annious about, ts the séé of bits 
neck-cloth, and the act of his coat. Ue 
inistakes astonishment for ad:iiration, and 
thinks there is not such aaotiacs p as 
hiimselbin tie s orld! 

3. ‘Pho man of taste. this person’s cha- 
racter wiswers a good deal to the preced- 
Ing 3 but with this additioga, taat he pre- 
lends to know aereat deal of whi bh 


statesmaa or politician ts one 
2 Gad o; 
i Deller dns 


his encdea- 


ioVil 


Knows nothing about Phisis the man, 
tho, who dehiehts in cocn-iitag, ball 
baitige, “co. and exercises Tits daste part 
Cubuly ta forse-fleoh, b> be, Cdl tne 
miiukes hinselr daterio: event r 
+. ‘4 the polite ab, We bide 
eect rreeable. Adopts bre caoy lie brads 
telliny falsehoods. Teas. cathy ‘etl. 
Veo to swears, butte rikes tir 
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5. The man of the world, who does just 
what he likes, and cares not what any body 
thinks. Contentment is his companion, 
and atfectation and useless accomplish- 
ments are his greatest abhorrence. 

6. The man of feeling; this person, 
though an amiable character, is apt some- 
times to be carried away by enthusiasm, 
and to judge too severely of his fellow- 
creatures, by which means he becomes a 
misanthrope—a detestable character ! 

7. Lhe man of sense—is a rarity ! | ! 

fam, sir, &c. 
Huninis 


THE REV. DR. HALLORAN. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Sirn,—Under the head ‘Fugitive Po- 
etry,’ you have inserted in your paper of 
the 10th inst. a few couplets, entitled 
© ReAL Sorrows,’ which appeared in the 
New ‘Times of the 6th inst., purporting to 
have been written, as they certainly were 
written, by me. It is true they were 
composed in December, 1816, and given 
by me, at that period, to the worthy pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle, in 
whose paper they may probably have ap- 
peared. Whether the writer of them have 
or have not any pretension to be consi- 
dered ‘a poet,” is a matter of public 
opinion only, and in the decision of which 
he feels but little interest. But he is infi- 
nitely more sensible to the cruel insinua- 
tions, which these lines are made a pre- 
text for introducing, and which must ap- 
pear to every candid mind as emanating 
from feelings of personal malignity to an 
already deeply aillicted man. “Che only 
reply L shall at present offer to these inst 
dious remarks of a ‘ masked, but not an 
entirely unknown assailant,”’ is, the trans- 
inission to you of a copy of testimonials of 
my character and conduct fortwenty years*, 
of which, with this letter, [earnestly in- 
treat from your humanity and justice, an 
early insertion in your Journal, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, very faith- 
fully, your obedient servant, &c. 
L. H. Hatroras, D. D. 
Of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
by diploma, bearing date in 
August, 1800, 
Jufirmary, Newgate, 12 Oct. (818. 


PS. The following testimonial was 
presented, on ‘Tuesday last, to Lord Sid- 
mouth, by a gentleman who has known 
me intimately five-and-twenty years :— 

‘“«} hereby declare, upon my honour, 


that L have been on the strictest terms of 


intimacy and friendship with the Rev. Dr. 
Halloran, for a long series of years; know 
him to be charitable, humane, generous, 
and delighting in the most noble actions ; 


—— ee 





* The printed testimonials sent us by Dr. 
Halloran with his letter, are too long for im- 
sertion. They refer to Dr. L’s good conduct 
as master ofa school at Alphingtor, 1a 1799 5 as 
chaplain of H. MoS. Le Pompe, in 1798, and 
of HH. M.S. Britannia, tsoay aud as a unilitary 
chaplain, at the Cope ef Geeuod Hope, from 
409 toyst) Lp 
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neither do I consider him capable of wan- 
tonly wounding the feelings or depreciating 
the character of any man.” 
Joun H. Bripeman, M.D. 
3, Crescent Place, New Bridge Street. 
Oct. 5th, (S18. 





HUMMING BIRD IN GREAT 
BRITAIN ? 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—During the last week of July of 
this year, and in the eastern part of Car- 


| marthenshire, a very small bird, of aspecies 
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not Known there, was observed by a 
Lady among her geraniums, and naturally 
exctied her curiosity. “This little stranger 


/appeared to be about an inch long in the 


body, and had a bill as long as the body ; 
it kept incessantly on the wing when the 
sun was out, and made a continual hum- 
ming; the colour was of a dark grey, al- 
most approaching to black, particularly in 
the feathers of the tail. ‘The plumage was 
very minute, as might be expected, but 
the bird was approached sufficiently near 
to ascertain that its covering was actually 
composed of small feathers; the wings 
moved with so much rapidity, that no re- 
marks could be made on them. He 
seemed to be attracted by no other flowers 
than exoctics. 

I should feel obliged to any of your 
correspondents who would tnform me whe- 
ther this little bird could be of the species 
ofthe Humming Bird? It was afterwards 
seen, or at all events one of the same de- 
icription was seen, in a garden about three 
miles from the first spot, likewise engaged 
among the geraniums*. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
5th Oct. 1818. ‘Twn. 





SMOLLETT?S "TOMB. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Dr. Vobias Smollett, the historian, 
must have been buried in more places 
than one, if the accounts published in the 
papers be true. Twas at Leghorn.on the 
istof August, [8163 at that time histomb 
stood in the burying-ground belonging to 
the English factory of that city, bought by 
them two hundred years ago, where there 
are a hundred of other tombs standing 
aound that of the doctor. Vhis church- 
yard, (as it is called,) is not on the banks 
of the Arno, but about half a mile on the 
other side ofthe city. There was no laurel 


or evergreen near it when [ saw it, buta| 


square plain unadorned tomb, and no 
place for a door in it, and the following 
was the inscription: —** VWemoria ‘Tobix 





* It would be a most extraordinary fact in 
the history of nature, ifthe unusual warmth of 
the late season should be found to have pro- 
cured.us a visit from the Humming Bird; and 
ifso minute aud delicate an animal should be 
proved to have crossed the sca to our island. 
Locusts bave been drirvce to us by the winds; 
but this mode of transport is hardly supposable 
for the Hunwaiog Bid = The babit. of that 
bird, im the micas time, are strictly descaibed 
by our Conc pendentmLp, 





' fe mcrcasc, 


a 
Smollett que Liburnt animam afiariy 16th 
Sept. 1773, quidam ex suis valde 
(cevibus) hune tumulum fecerunt.” JY), 
word within the parethesis was added she: 
wards. Isaw the house where he resided. 
It was about two miles out of the town 
(southward on the road to Montenero) 
very neat cottage, where he lived several 
years, but spent most of his evenings with 
his English friends belonging tothe factory 
who erected to his memory this plain mo. 
nument. 
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INCREASE OF LAWYERS—DIFFICULTIES 
OF SOCIETY. — 

‘FORMERLY we were priest-ridden ; 
but the day of the priests is almost 
past, and the lawyers have occupied 
their station. The property of agreat 
portion of England is in their hands:— 
the happiness of families, and the quiet 
of society, are thrown into their keeping, 
and hence the bickerings and disquiet 
that are to be found amongst us, Law- 
yers may not be primary cause of 
many existing evils; but few will be 
found to exist which the legislature and 
the lawyers have not had a great and 
principal share in) producing, Their 
opulence blinds us as to the manner in 
which itis acquired; and their power 
to injure prevents our examining into 
the secrets of the prison-house. 

‘¢ Wealth is the road to power, power 
is the wish of every man to enjoy; and 
the means will be seldom scrupled by 
which it is acquired. Whilst bere, « 
natural ambition actuates most men, 
and any thing that can realize its hopes 
and objects will be practised. On the 
pillow, perhaps, regret may follow, or 
an unpleasant dream superstitiously ie 
duce us to ainend; but we sin again on 


the morrow, as if to cheat ourselves of 


the last night’s delusion, But this ts 4 
charge by no means confined to laws 
yers. 

‘* Self, after all, isthe grand pivot upo! 
which most things turn. Honest and 
honourable means are not open to all; 
or, if they be, do they lead so quickly 
to wealth or to ambition. Efence Tt 
sults the desire of advantage, and the 
exertions used to seek its dwelling, 
and obtain its aid: the great agen! 
amongst men, its baseness is forgotten 
and iu proportion as its agency confer 
title or emolument, so will the number 
of those whe court and study it be foun’ 
Wealth, hewever acquue’ 
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ives a certain portion of character and 
celebrity. It 1s seen only through the 
medium of ifs splendour; and men either 
cannot or will not see the original Majus- 
byw hich ithas beenobtamed, Strip- 
ywever of their splendour, we soon 
the criminality of the parties, 


tice 
ped he 
| yercelve 


and, as they descend in the scale of 


wealth, our vision becomes improved, 
and we execrate thei for their defor- 
mity. Wealth is the mantle which co- 
vers the vices and defects of the fashio- 
nable and trading world, as charity 1s 
said to cover the moral; and, until 
our nature changes, and our system be- 
comes re-modelled, is very likely to 
continue in the enjoymert of the wor- 
ship of mankind, Some holy few Inay, 
perhaps, be found to scorn the emi- 
nence to which it leads; but they will 
truly be the rari narites, In gurgite 
vasto.’ 

“It needs not demonstration to prove 
the evil consequences of an increase of 
lawyers. Politically, they are an incum- 
brance on the state; they do not con- 
tribute to raise the quota of produce 
propoitioned to their numbers, whilst 
they consume the earnings of the indus- 
trious. Governments leazue with them, 
though not directly: as in- stamps, 
court officers, and fees ; aud hence the 
perpetuation of evils which might 
otherwise, by their own enormity, lead 
tosuppuration aud tocure. Moradly, the 
increase of lawyers Is not a less considera- 
bleevil. The manu of law ! who indiscri- 
minately prosecutes or defends mght or 
wong ; who tortures inocence tmto 
perjury for a name, aud softens perjury 
Into innocence or inadvertence for a 
bref; who shocks all moral feeling for 
mouey, by palhating vice and arraign- 
ig honesty, and is even ready to de- 
fend or oppose the right of others to 
follow his example: surely such a man 
is pohtically and morally an enemy to 
the peace and happiness of society ! 

The sycophaucy of lawyers 1s almost 
as proverbial as the uncertainty of the law. 
Upon the decline of the priests the lawyers 
rose; and af their retgn be of much 
longer continuance, half the present 
Possessors of property amongst us will 
have their children in a work-house be- 
lore half a century elapses ! 

“Milton, with a master’s hand, has 
bated the dreadful train which follow 
on the steps of the king of terrors, and 
\ est has given thei a local habitation, 
in his last: splendid picture of * Death 
onthe pale Horse.” But neither Mil- 
ton nor West, could deseribe, much 
s Convey, an adequate notion to the 
world of the Iniquitous excrescences 
z nich B'ow out of our present cod of 
etslation, not only 


et: a) bey he and av ; 











yers, but as to the harpies and monsters 
who follow in their train. From _ the 
bench to the bailiff, from Chancery to 
the Court of Requests, few hovest men, 
when injured, have found redress, or 
could return to their families satisfied 
with the whole tenor of the proceedings 
which the law imposed upon them to 
adopt or accede to. Law may be a 
luxury to the rich, but it is ruin to the 
poor: it may have, no doubt, some 
vood eilect at times; but the quantum 
and the period, ‘are rarely visible, or 
but dimly seen.’ 

‘¢ Lawyers, generally, are as little 
friendly to liberty, as their profession ts 
to justice: their minds are narrowed to 
their bricfs, and their hearts are often 
seared to feeling by the indiscriminate 
prosecution and defence of its violation. 
Still, as they exist, we have only to en- 
dure them, always remembering to 
avoid them when we can, and never suf- 
fer ourselves to be infatuated, by the 
wily tongue or the ingenious devices so 
as to adinit one of the practising frater- 
nity into our friendship :— 
¢'The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
Aud his affections dark as Erebus— 

Let no such mats be trusted,’ 

«Cicero praised lawyers, but he was 
one himself; and tells us, it is the most 
honourable part of an advocate’s duty 
to defend the accused : but this was his 
own particular forte! Justinian’s In- 
stitutes.” * T beg your pardon,” iiter- 
rupted Mr. Heresy, (the trish baronet’s 
nephew,) * but before you proceed fur- 
ther, may Task if these Institutes you 
inention, were intended for the cure of 
organic defects—for [think my friend 
Lord Robert, would feel obliged by 
your sending him the recipe im the 
morning.” This seasouable hint had 
an almost instantaneous eflect on Mr, 
Wordly and Lord Robert; the one be- 
came silent, and theother, half drowsily, 
awoke, 

‘© fear T have trespassed on your atten- 
tion,” said Mr. Wordly ; buat, truth, 
when one gets warm in asubject, about 
which one is interested, politeness ts 
in danger of being violated, and the pa- 
tience of one’s friends exhausted,’’--** Not 
at all Mr. Wordly,” replied Lord Ro- 
bert; * but, amongst friends, pray what's 
the hour ??--**Oh fly not yet,” answered 
Mr. Heresy, repeating, a little inarticu- 
lately, 

 6°Tis but the hour 

W hen pleasure, like the midnight flow’r, 

That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 

Begins to bloom for sons of night, 

And maids who love the moon. 

Oh stay—Oh stay.’ 

Really, thouch, Wpol Con siddeyation, 
Ponust wish vou a good aight. It os 





our fashion in Ireland, however mauvais 
ton it may be in London.”’ 

‘* No, but Heresy, sit you down,”’ sim- 
pered Lord Eglantine, ‘* one bottle of 
Champagne, and then to number five. 
Never won a pound at seventy-one / 
What say you ?’’--** Lhave given up play 
and left my purse at home, but [ 
shall have no objection to accompany 
you and look on.’’—** The road to ruin, 
that, my Lord,” interrupted Captain 
Manley; [should have beena different 
inan, had [ refrained from indulging 
that dangerous propensity. [ must tell 
you a few facts that occurred to me 
about five and twenty years ago.” —** By 
G—d,” exclaimed Lord Robert, ‘ my 
vood sir, as if awaking from some 
frightful dream, if I were to recollect 
my losses, within the last three years, 
iny memory would be worn out in the 
occupation. A truce to this, my dear 
Manley, you are a man of the world: 
women, wine, and dice, whoever won at 
either? IL have had some luck, it is 
true, and, [| suppose you have heard of 
my late amour with Lady R . | 
narrowly escaped detection, and have 
so contrived it since, that all legal pro- 
ceedings are quite out of the question, 
Come, let’s have another glass, and then 
to try if that jade, Destiny, will always 
coquette with us, and empty our pockets 
and our brains together !’—** Well, my 
lord, I know I do wrong in going, but 
it’s so long since IL have even seen a ta- 
ble, that IL shall join you merely as 
a spectator, My family is now tn- 
creased, and | can’t speculate, as I used 
todo, when a young man. But Pil 
vive you a toast—it may be out of fa- 
shion—but it’s an old English and a 
hospitable custom, and, [aim sure, will 
meet with vo objection. Bumpers, gen- 
tlemen, if you please, and standing :— 
‘May our gale through life be prosper- 
ous, and our vengeance, on our fallen 
enemies, kindness and forgiveness.’ ”’ 
* Bravo! bravo!” eagerly weut round the 
table, and they departed to spend the 
evening at the gambling house; to 
which [ shall follow them, and render, 
speedily, an account of what occurred. 

It requires but very little knowledge 
of the world to discover, that in what- 
ever walk of science or of art, of fashion 
or the most mean pursuit, men think 
their talent to exist, they will be invarta- 
bly fond of its display. They seldom 
consider the convenience or disposition 
of those with whom they mix; and, 
thouch often very useful, and very va- 
luable members of society, become tire- 
some guests and unpleasant compa- 
nions. The attention which politeness 
bestows, is often mistaken as a proof of 


the vatue which is attached to the ree 
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marks that may be made; and the 
continuance of this attention only adds 
a further stimulus to the talkative, and 
prolongs his observations, until, at 
length, an individual, otherwise affable 
aud instructive, becomes troublesome, if 
not disgusting, and his society avoided 
for the future. 

All men are not, at all times, so con- 
stituted, as to lend a patient ear to 
the conversations which many persons in 
society too much indulge in, = My. 
Wordly, I dare say, during his speech, 
fancied his voice was never lifted be- 
yond the ordinary tone of colloquy ; 
and, although he apologized for his oc- 
cupying so much of the general atten- 
tion, he felt happy ia the consciousness of 
the display he had made, whilst pitviag 
the want of taste or ju.lgment ia his an- 
ditory, the moment he was checked ta 
his career. Our weaknesses wescarcely 
ever can be made to feel or to perceive, 
although cur. crimes may be constantly 
inour sight. The former result from 
our habits, the latter frem the force of 
circumstances, operating on our dispo- 
sitions. The former too, are often- 
times found amiable, with « tendency 
to the moral asd hospitable virtues ; 
whilst the latter are seldoin of that dehi- 
cate and unrevolting texture, that in 


semblance at least, they might be possi- | 


bly mistaken : and weaknesses, as de- 
fects of judgment, are generally less of- 
fensive, or at all events, should be so, 
than crimes or vices which spring freshly 
from the seat of the aflectious—from 
the heart. The vicious at heart ‘are 
not always oblique at head; but few 
would covet, for his wife or friend, the 
individual he had discovered to be so. 
Lord Robert and Lord Egtantine, 
hike Mr. Wordly, “when their hour was 
come,” attempted to introduce their fa- 
vourite topics; but the magnetic attrac- 
tion of Pall Mall, especially after the 
fashionable hour of midnight, prevented 
that display, with which they would 
otherwise, no doubt, have favoured us, 
upon subjects which engage our inter- 
ests or passions. The measure of our 
remark will seldoin obey a certain rule, 
If silence and apathy happen to prevail, 
as they sometiines do, to break the spell 
agreeably or seasonally is not of very 
facile accomplishment; and hence the 
difficulty of being affable without intru- 
sion, or instructive without eugrossing 
too much attention. ‘To be humour. 
ous when conversation deepens with in- 
terest is vulgar; and to be silent, when 
you are expected to display, 1s intolera- 
ble to your society. But what shall be 
the guide toone’s demeanor 2 Without 
mule or standard is the current to be 


obeyed, or are we to be nnder the eric 





ance of the fashion? I believe, after 
all, it will be found the safer guide, not 
for the polished gentleman and scholar, 
not for those who think, and estimate 
individuals for their talents and their 
virtues, but for that great mass of per- 
sons, whe, but for fashion, which gives 
them butterfly-hues to disguise them- 
relves, would merely pass in the cata- 
logue for haman beings, and sink into 
the slime from which they derive their 
being. 

Young men, entering tato society, are 
very awkwardly situated in this respect. 
Chesterlicld’s politeness is not of this 
day, nor will to-day’s be that of some 
twenty years to cone; and it is not 
easy to unriearn custom aad habits 
which are the growth of years. The 
calculation would bere be curious, to 
ascertain, Whether silent stupidity or te- 
chous though seusible remark were most 
to be avoided 2?) Phe wissiom of silence 
[regard as a fallacy; bat the quick- 
ness or prolixity of coiuversation 1s not to 
be encouraged, The medium course is 
certainly the most desirable 5 the most 
difficult to be pursued. Bat, perhaps, it 
is in society, es it is in morals—that 


PRUDENCE Isthesafest guide. Nudduan 
rwren abest, st sit Prudentia / 
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SPORY OF AN APPARTPION, 
(Our Scottish neighbours appear to be 
still abundant in their relations of the 

appearances of Ghosts. We copy the 

following from an Edinburgh miscel- 
lany of the day. ] 
Apour the fall of the leaf, in the year 
1737, Colonel D. went to visit his friend 


—— ee 


Mr N., at his country seat in the north of 


Keneland. As this country seat was the 
scene of a very singular adventure, it may 
be proper to mention its antiquity and so- 
lemnitv, which were fitted to keep in 
countenance the most sombre events. ‘The 
following circumstances were well known 
in the family, and are said to have been 
related by one of its members to a lady 
much celebrated in the literary world, 
but now deceased. 

Upon arriving at the house of his friend, 
Colonel D. found there many guests, who 
had already got possession of almost all 
the apariments. ‘The chillness of an Oc- 
tober evening, and the somewhat mourn- 
ful aspect of nature, at that season, col- 
lected them, at an early hour, round the 
blazing hearth, where they thought no 
better amusement could be found than 
the ancient and well approved one of story- 
telling, for which all mankind seem to 
havearelish. I do not mean the practice 
of circulating abominable slanders against 
one’s friends, but the harmless, drowsy, 
and good-natured recreation of retailing 
wonderful narratives, la which, if any ill 
is spoken. it Is genes Hy agaimot such as 





—— 
are well able to bear it, namely, the ¢ 
of mankind, and persons who, h 
mitted atrocious crimes, are Supposed 
after death, to haunt the same ote 
which their deeds have attached dis . 
recollections. smal 
_ While these tales went round, the even. 
ing darkened apace, and the Windows 
ceased any longer to contrast the small 
glimmerings of external twilight with the 
bright blaze of the hearth. ‘The rustling 
of withered leaves, casually stirred by the 
wind, is always a melancholy sound, and 
on this occasion, lent its aid to the Super. 
stious impressions which were gainiy, 
force by each successive recital of prodi 
gies. One member of the family ied 
to relate a certain tradition, but he yo: 
suddenly stopped by their host, who evi. 
bited signs of displeasure, and Whispered 
something to him, at the same time tyr. 
ing his eyes upon Colonel D. The story 
was accordingly broken oif, and the cou. 
pany weat to supper with their hair stand. 
ing on end; but so transitory are humay 
impressions, that in a few minutes the, 
had all recovered their gaiety, except the 
Colonel, who was unable to comprehend 
why any tradition should be concealed 
from him in particular. 

When they separated to go to sleep, he 
was led by Mr. N. (as the reader will 
probably anticipate,) to a chamber at a 
great distance hl the other bed-room:, 
and which bere evident imarks of having 
been newly opened up, after remaining 
long unoccupied. In order to dissipate 
the confined air of the place, a large 
wooden fire had been lighted, and the 
sloomy bed-curtains were tucked stifil 
up in festoons. I have not heard whethe: 
there was tapestry in the room or not; 
but one thing is certain, that the roon 
looked as dreary as any tapestry could 
have made it, even if it had been worked 
on purpose by Mrs. Ann Radclitfe hersell. 
Romance writers generally decorate thei 
imaginary walls with all the wisdom 
Solomon; but, as [ am unable to vouc 
for the truth of every particular mentions 
in this story, I mean to relate the circu: 
stances faithfully as they were told me, 
without calling in so wise a man to len 
his countenance to them. 

Mr. N. made apologies to Colonel 
for putting him into an apartment wie 
vas somewhat uncomfortable, and wht 
was now opened only because all the re 
were already filled. With these excuse 
and other suitable compliments, he bac 
his guest good night, and went away Wi" 
a good deal of seriousness in his coune 
nance, leaving the door a-jar behind hiv 

Colonel D., observing that the apa 
ment was large and cold, and that but: 
small part of the floor was covered Ww 
carpet, endeavoured to shut the door, h 
found he could only close it holt vic 
Some obstacle in the hinges, or the wee" 
of the door pressing upon the fool or 
posed his eifo ts. Nevertheless, pels 
seized with some absurd fanctes, eo” 
the candle, and looked out. Wie? 
saw nothing, except the lone pars 
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bed, leaving the remains of the fire still 
flickering upon the broad hearth, and 
sleaming now and then upon the door, as 
it stood half open. 

After the Celoudl had lain fora long 
while, ruminating, half asleep, and when 
the ashes were now nearly extinguished, 
he saw the figure of a woman elide in. 
No noise accompanied her steps. She | 
-dvanced to the fire-plece, and stood be- 
tween him and the light, with her back 
fowards him, so that he could not see 
her features. Upon observing her dress, 
he found that it exactly corresponded in 
appearance with the anctent silk robes re- 
presented in the pictures of ne list ladies 
ofrank, painted three centurtes ago, ‘Linis 
circun-tance filled him with a degree of 
terror Which he had never experienced 
before. ‘The stately garniture of tres 
long past had a frightful meaning, whea 
appearing, as it now did, not upon can- 
vass, but upon a moving shape, at mid- 
night. Still endeavouring to shake oil 
those impressions, which benumbed him, 
he raised himself upon his arm, and faintly 
asked ‘who was there??? The phantoin 
turned round—approached the bed—-and 
fixed her eyes upon him, so that he now 
beheld a countenance where some of the 
worst passions of the living were bleaded 
with the cadaverous appearance of the 
dead. Inthe midst of traits which mai- 
cated noble birth and stetion, was seen a) 
look of cruelty and perfidy, accompanied 
with a certain smile which betrayed even | 
baser feelings. Vhe approach of such aj; 
face near his own was more thaa Colonel | 
D. could support; and when he ro-e next | 
morning from a feverish and troubled | 
sleep, he could not recollect how or when | 
the accursed spectre had departed. When | 
summoned to breakfast, he was acked how | 
he had spent the night, and he endea- 
voured to conceal his agitation by a gene- 
ral answer, bat took the first opportunity 
to inform his fiiend, Mr. N., that having 
recollected a certain piece ot business 
which waited him at London, he found it 
Inpossible to protract his visit a single 
mignt. My. N. seemed surprised, and 
anxtously sought to discover whether any 
thing occurred to render him di pleased 
With his x ception; but tindine that his 
gest Was Lnpenctiable, and that his re- 
nonstrances avatast his departure were in 
vain, he insisted upon showing Colonel 
D. the beauties of his country residence, 
titer which he would reluctantly bid) hii 
lvewell. Tn walking round the mansion, 
Colonel D. was shown the outside of the 
lower where he had slept, and vowed, 
Mentally, never to enter if asain. tHe 
visnext ledtoa gallery of pictures, where 

tN. took much delight in displaying a 
‘Omplete series of family portraits, reach- 
ne back to a very remote era. Ainons 
Ne oldest, there was one of alady. Co- 
lonel D. had no sooner cot ' 
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Mr. N.. overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, contessed, that to the room where 
his guest had slept, there was attached a 
certain tradition, pointing it out as having 
been, at a remote period, the scene of 
murder and incest. It had long obtained 
the repute of being haunted by the spirit 
of the lady whose picture was betore 
him; but there were some circumstances 
in ner history so atrocious, that ber name 
was seldom mentioned in his tamily, and 
his ancestors had always endeavoured, a3 
intich as possible, to draw a veil over he: 
memory. 
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LXNCURSION ON PHE NEW MODENA LoAb 

SENG te the trmeotl the fivst Nk dict, Tus 
cany Was never so fortunate aud so weil 
eoverbe:t as under the late Leopold of 
Austria; andit would have been mcreas- 
inely so, bad at remamed longer unde 
the euidanee of such able and active 
hands, Unittke those rulers, whe, with- 
out dalents themscives, will not daign to 
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consult those who have them, Leepold, | 
| oftca happens) the sun was never ob- 


. ’ 
though poss ssed of uncommon tisizht, 


drew jato notive men of genus aud ex- | 


perience, literary, agricultural, and 
coummerenid, subuntted public questions 
to the discussion of well formed sovic- 
ties, and, frequently, useful eaactments 
emanated from their suvegestious., "Phi 
conustruction of roads, and ether means 
of facilitatiae communication, was onc 
mone the many objcets of his attention. 
Awaie of the want of connexion fioin 
the north-eastern parts of Tuscany to 


Having a few days’ leisure, and a wish 
to enlarge my local knowledge of Tus- 
cany, I determined to see as much as 
time permitted of this road and the coun- 
try it intersects. In the fine and popu- 
lousvale from Florence to Prato and Pis- 
tuja, the seasonable rain bad repaid the 
apparent ijury vegetation had suffered 
by the coutinuance of drought from 
Pecember tothe latter end of May. 
The eround, loaded with heavy crops of 
eran in the ear, (June 3id,) shaded by 
the vie and fig tree, teemed with exu- 
beranee. Phe yvarden cullure, near 
Prato and Pistoja, 1 not dissimilar to 
that near our British metropolis, evine- 
me however the effects of a more genial 
chiuiat) and more cogeut sun, Soon 
after the commencement of the long as- 
cent, beginning one mile from Pisteya, 
and contmuing without imfermission, 
for eight uittes, Oll the former post- 
house, called the Plastra, the country 
assumes adiiivrent aspect, the vines and 
corn gradually cease, and wood or 
rouvh stony pastures oceupy — the 
vround. "Phere are not near so many 
vlives as in the Lucca termtory. To 
this elevated regioa, | had above twe 
hours’ rata, while PT observed that (as 


scured a the valley. It 1s extraor- 
dinary, that though this is, as it were, 
the foreground of the wide Appenine 
ridge, and the central apex 1s distant 


Habout twenty milcs north, yet the river 


Reuo, rising here, by some singular- 


nifersection, finds its way northwards, 


the west of Lombardy and the Genoese, | 
he wished, imsome depree, to obviate | 
the meonventence, by leading a road | 
wnong some of the highest of the, 


Northern Appentues, from Pistoja te 
Modena; it is the ouly well-planned 
one have seen south eof the Po; in 
any, us for mstance, that from 
reuce by Sienua to Rome, it 


[‘io- 
rathe 


‘seems tohave been the object to pass 


the hiehest and steepest ride of every 
hill than to avorl at; this, the 
contrary, pever ascends neeedlescly, 
andalwavs gradually 5 iideed, though 
at Bosco Luneo it passes so high as to 
be within halt an hour ol sumuiner snow, 
the ascentis nowhere rapid nor laborious, 
nor long continued, except trom the first 
to the math mile from Pistoja. Good 
inus were erected, at convenient dis- 
tanecs, and posts established; but, ow- 
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aud runs tia nearly direct course to 
Roloona, bvoem the Piastra to St, 
Marecllo, the road makes a right angle, 
to avoid a projection of the mountain ; 
and, about two miles from the latte: 
place, L regained the view of the snowy 
ridge, yet distant, although, when 
viewed from Pistoja, before the fore 
sround, it might there appear, to the 
mmexperrenced but a moderate 
walk, ‘Phe inn here, without the town, 
(an advantage, rarely enjoyed ia Ttaly, 
though nowhere more valuable,) was 
built by Leopold, ina style of comfort 
and almost elegance 3 and though it evi- 
deathly suilers inconvenience from the 
road bomy less frequented, yet ranks 
amone the best country mns in Italy. 

The next day, passing first through 
woods, ther over open downs, mounted 
the part of the ridge which overhangs 
the httle lake Seaflajolo, where the “Tus- 
can frontier, keeping the sumunit, ts 
marked by a line of stones, resem- 
blimey mile stones, at stated intervals. 
apex, on which T stood, 
eicat elevation, (so much 
hih, [ 
with 
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deep snow, mostly of the winter, but 
some new fallen, about a week ugo,) yet 
to the east, and still more to the west, 
other summits rose much higher; the St. 
Pelegrino, about twenty-five miles west, 
overtopping all, and whiter than the 
rest. ‘T'wo sides of the lake were bor- 
dered by fields of snow, some yards 
thick. The day, though hot and 
bright, was not clear enough in the 
lower regions to discover very distait 
objects, by which L lost much; as [ was 
ussured, and see no reason to doubt. 
that, in perfectly clear atmospheres, the 


view embraces the Adriatic, the Me- | 
diterranean, and the whole line of | 


Alps to the north. What I was ena- 
bled to discover was confined to the 
higher ridges of the northern Appe- 
nines, the rocky territory of Lucca, 
the mountain west of Radicofani, sixty 
miles from Rome, part of the plain 


of Lombardy, and part of the course | 


of the majestic Po. I also could 
trace the high road for many miles, 
to the station of Bosco Lungo, on 
the summit level, where is the Mo- 
dena frontier. In descending, I took 
another direction, and joined the road 
about half way between St. Marcello 
and Bosco Lungo, at a remarkably 
beautiful bridge erected over a deep 
chasm and torrent. In the glen, from 
hence to St. Marcello, under the influ- 
ence of a powerful afternoon sun, it 
was hot walking ; indeed, on the snow, 
it was us warm asa fine day in April. 
The eflects of a slide of part of the 
mountain, which happened four years 
ago, were pointed out to me: it had 
carried down and destroyed one hun- 
dred and fifty houses and a cloister, 
some of the remains of which are still 
visible. The inhabitants had sufficient 
warning to save themselves. This first 
disaster gave occasion to a subsequent 
one: the wreck of the slide, damming 
up the course of the water, had formed 
a lake, but, after some time, the water 
suddenly burst the barrier, carrying 
with it a projection of the opposite 
mountain, and about a quarter of a mile 
of the high road, and with it aman and 
horse, also a carriage and horses. The 
road is now re-making. Setting out the 
same day, Iadvanced, on my return, as far 
as Pistoja. Coming out of an elevated 
woody country, just below the Piastra, 
ataturn of the road, the view of the 
whole rich and populous Florentine 
valley burst upon me, with such a sin- 
eular effect, that though I had often 
seen it, I never before admired it so 
much. Pistoja, Prato, and Florence, 
with numerous villages, graced and en- 
livened it, and of the countless scattered 
houses with which the whele plaim ts 





strewed, and as it were sown, there was 
[ suppose hardly one of which the 
bright ray of the evening sun did not 
illumine and render distinct and de- 
lightful to the sight. This was almost 
my farewell of a country the like of 
which [shall see no more! The air, 
fresh, yet warm, was fragrant with the 
delicious exhalations of vegetation in 
its prime. How different the scene, 
how different the sensations, in the 
close alleys and impure odours of a 
city ! 

With this excursion I have closed 
my rambles among the Appenines, but 
not the recollections of them, for they 


/ will, to the last day of my life, be a 


I. F. 


source of tranquil enjoyment *, 








Sigitive Poetry. 


By Tnomas Moore, Esq. 
From Irish Melodies. 


THOSE evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
Since last I heard their soothing chime ! 





Those joyous hours are pass’d away, 
And many a friend that then was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone, 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 








HINDOO SUPERSTITIONS. 





Tue Journal of the United States’ Mis- 
sionaries at Bombay contains the follow- 
ing narrative :— 

Ve have witnessed a horrid specimen of 
the Hindoo religion. It was ata village, 
called by the natives Kamatapoor, 2. e. 
the town of the Kamatees, who are a '‘Te- 
linga people, from the opposite side of 
the Peninsula. The affair took place at 
the temple of Kandoba, or Kandeh Roa, 
an incarnation of Mahdave in a human 
form, in which character he destroyed the 
demon Manimal. To this god, two per- 
sons, a man and a woman of low case, 
made a vow. The man, as was said, made 
his vow, and performed it, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining greater bodily strength 
and vigour, and the woman that she might 
obtain an offspring. 

The vows were performed by making 
offerings to the idol, and by torturing 
themselves before the temple. The affair 
began with music and dancing before the 
door of the temple ; or rather by a barba- 
rous jangle of harsh sounding drums and 


pipes, and by a sort of beastly play, some- 








* We shall be much gratified if our Corres- 
pondeut should change his mind, and continue 
to favour us with his recollections in Italy and 





other parts of the Continent, of which we | 
kuow that he has abundauce in stere —Lp 


———— 
what resembling the play of dogs or jnop. 
keys. 

After this, the offerings were made 
They consisted of a small quantity of 
boiled rice, a few small cakes, several 
kinds of colouring stuffS or sacred paint 
burning of incense, and a drink offering of 
toddy, an intoxicating liquor taken from 
the palm tree, besides a number of other 
things, which were all placed on a little 
spot of ground, previously figured by req 
lines variously intersecting one another, 

After these offerings were made, the sa. 
crifice of a kid was performed. The per- 
son who principally officiated at the saeyj- 
fice was an old man, almost naked, with 
long black hair hanging frightfully oye; 
his shoulders and face, around his loins a 
broad belt strung with a number of bells: 
also, bells around his ancles, and a heayy 
hempen rope for flageliation in his hand; 
making altogether a very horrid appear- 
ance. ‘The kid was brought, and waved 
around the spot where the other offerings 
had been made. It was then seized by 
the demon-like man, who began to run 
round the car, which was the engine of 
torture; and, at the same time, to tear 
open with his teeth the throat of the kid, 
and suck its blood. While he was doing 
this, the clang of music, the yell of the 
people, the crowding, howling, and push- 
ing around him, exhibited a horrid and 
diabolical scene. After the monster had 
thus torn the kid and drank its blood, he 
was caressed and reverenced by the people 
as a superior being ; and they were as ea- 
ger to touch him as though the touch of 
him was sufficient to communicate some 
invaluable blessing. 

The car just mentioned consisted of two 
cart-wheels, upon the axis of which was 
perpendicularly erected a pole ten or 
twelve feet in length. On the top of this 
perpendicular pole another pole, of about 
twenty-five feet in length, was so fixed ho- 
rizontally, that, by means of ropes fastened 
to one end of it, the opposite end might 
be let down to the ground, or elevated at 
pleasure to the height of about twenty 
teet. Near the end of the pole to be thus 
elevated was fastened on it a cloth, ora 
kind of canopy; and directly under this 
canopy was fastened a rope for suspending 
the person voluntarily devoted, to torture. 

All things being made ready, a young 
inan, loaded with red and yellow paint, 
came forward; preceded by musicians, and 
followed by a train, he began to circun: 
ambulate the temple, making a circumfer- 
ence of about thirty rods. After gos 
round the temple several times 10 this 
way, two iron hooks, having each two 
prongs, thrust through the skin and pri!’ 
cipal muscles on the small of the bach, 
were made fast tothe end of the po! 
which was let down near the ground. 
stantly the ropes at the other end - 
pulled, and the poor frantic creature *" 
drawn up to the height of about twe 
feet, and there fastened. ‘The yi 
struck up, and a noisy group s¢ ized | ‘ 
ropes fastened to the car, and diew |! 
times round the temple, making the ' 


cumfecrence as before-mentioned, 1!" 
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at the same time scattering the dust of 
chunda wood on the crowds under him. 
When he was let down, the people mani- 
fested the same eagerness to touch him, 
as they did before to touch the monster 
who had sucked the blood of the kid. 

After this man had performed his vow, a 
female was suspended on the hooks, and 
drawn round inthe same manner. She 
seemed to manifest greater fortitude and 
contempt of pain than the man; for, while 
the weight of her body was entirely sus- 
yended on the hooks in her back, she vo- 
funtarily flung herself about by a variety 
of action, which must have greatly aug- 
mented her sufferings. 

After she had been drawn five times 
round the temple she was let down, and 
led away amidst the congratulations and 
applauses of the multitude. Thus the 
scene closed. Several others, it was said, 
stood bound by their vows to the same 
idol, to inflict the same tortures on them- 
selves, in the course of a few days. 








LINES 


Written in Answer to a Question by a Republican, 
what the Author thought of the New Constitution, 
at the commencement of the French Revolution. 

A la nouvelle loi Je veux etre fidcle, 

Jerenence dans l’ame = au regime ancien : 

Comme épreuve de ma foi, Je crois la loi nouvelle, 

Je crois celleqa'ou blame — opposée a tout bien: 

Dieu vous donne la paix, messieurs les démocrats, 

Noblesse desolee, au diable allez vous en: 

Qu'il confonde 4 jamais tous les Aristocrats, 

Messieurs d'l’Assemblice ont eux seuls le bon sens. 

The double reading and sense of the above will 

be obvious. 


STATISTICAL CALCULATIONS. 
By Mr. BARTON. 














Statement showing the Proportion of the 
Wages of the Country Labourer to the Price 
of Corn 


Periods. [Weekly jWheat per [Wages in Pints 
Pay. Quarter. of Wheat. 
1742 to 1752 |0s. 30S. 102 
1701 to 1770 |7s. Gd. | 49s. 6d. gv 
1780 to 1790 |8s. 51s. od. 80 
1795 to 1794 |Qs, 70s. Sil. 65 
1800 to 1808 |11I9. SOs. 8d. 60 











Table showing the Progiessive Decrease of 
Deaths in Great Britain since 1735; owing to 
the greater Sobriety and Comforts of the Poor 
From From 

1735 t0 1789, 1 in 436 | 1795 to 1799, 1 in 465 

1799 to 1794, 1 in 447 | 1300 to 1804, 5 in 47- 

Table of the Annual Expenditure for the Poor, 
computed with a Reference to the Price of 
Corn. 

Forming a 











charge per 
head ou the 
Average whole popu- 
From Price of ,Expended on, lation of the 
Wheat. the Poor. kingdom. 
nn r Pints of Wh. 
1772 to 1776] 48s. 2d. £1,556,804) Ad 
1781 to 1785] 49s. 2d 2,004,238) 53 
1799 to 1803) 84s. sil.| 4,267,065) 544 
$11 to 1815] 93s.2d | 5,072,028 5) 


Progressive Increase of Population, Trade, 
and ‘Taxes, in the 21 Years from 1790 to 
1810, compared with the 23 Years mune- 
diately before 1790. 

Population — 27! per Cent. 
Foreign Trade — «Got Ditto. 
Taxes and Loans — 212} Ditto 





THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Tue following curious correspondence, 
which actually took place in the year 
1748, may serve to illustrate the theatri- 
cal management of that period :— 

A man of the name of Stone, who was 
frequently employed by Garnick to get 
recruits for the low parts of the drama, had 


hired a fellow to perform the Bishop of 


Winchester, in Henry the Eighth; but on 
the night of performance sent a note to 
Garrick in these words:—* Sir, the 
Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at 
the Bear, and swears, d—n his eyes if he 
will play to night. I aim your’s, W. Stone.” 

Yo whith Garrick immediately wrote 
this answer :—* Stone, the Bishop may go 
to the devil; I donot know a greater rascal 
except yourself. D. G.” 

Some time afterwards, Stone wrote as 
follows :—** Sir, Mr. Lacy turned me out 
of the lobby yesterday ; I only ax’d for my 
two guineas for the last bishop, and he 
swore, I should not have a farthing. I 
cannot live upon air. I have a few Cupids 
you may have cheap, as they belong to a 
poor journeyman shoemaker, who [I drink 
with now andthen. Iam, &c. W. Stone.’’ 

Answer :—* Stone, you are the best fel- 
low in the world ; bring the Cupids to the 
theatre to-morrow ; if they are under six, 
and well made, you shall have a guinea 
a-piece forthem. If you can get me two 
good murderers, Lwill pay you handsomely, 
particularly the spouting fellow, who keeps 
the apple-stall on Tower Hill: the cut in 
his face is just the thing. Pick me up an 
alderman or two, for Richard, if you can, 
and I have no objection to treat with you 
foracomely mayor. D.G.” 








HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 
A PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTE. 


Bisnop Burnet relates a circumstance 
especting the Habeas Corpus Act, 
which 1s more curious than credible; 
but though we cannot be induced to 
suppose that this important statute was 
obtained by a jest and a fraud, yet the 
story proves that a very formidable op- 
position was made to it at that time: 
‘© It was carried,”’ says he, ** by an odd 
artifice in the Hfouse of Lords. Lord 
Grey and Lord Norris were named to be 
the tellers; Lord Norris, being a man 
subject to vapours, was not at al] times 
attentive to what he was doing; so, a 
very fat lord coming in, Lora Grey 
counted him for ten, as a jest at first, 
but seeing Lord Norris had not observed 
it, he went on with this misreckoning of 
ten, so it was reported to the house, and 
declared that they who were for the bill 
were the majority, though it indeed 
went on the other side; and by this 


means the bill past.” 1 Burnet, Hist. 
Ch, II. 485, 





MUSHROOM CATSUP. 


Dr. Kircuiner, in his practical and 
amusing ‘* Cook’s Oracle,” p. 475,) 
gives the following receipt to make 
Mushroom Catsup: — ‘‘ Mushroom juice 
approaches the nature and flavour of meat 
gravy, more than any vegetable, and 
is the best substitute for it, in meagre 
soups and extempore gravies, the che- 
mistry of the kitchen has yet contrived to 
agreeably awaken the palate and encou- 
rage appetite. I believe the following is 
the best way of extracting and preparing 
the Essence of Mushrooms, so as to pro- 
cure and preserve all their fine flavour, for 
a considerable length of time. Begin to 
look out for mushrooms from the begin- 
ning of September. Fine full grown flaps 
are to be preferred: puta layer of these 
at the bottom of a deep earthen pan, and 
sprinkle them with salt, then another layer 
of mushrooms, and some more salt on 
them, and so on alternately, salt and 
mushrooms; let them remain two or three 
hours, by which time the salt will have 
penetrated the mushrooms, and rendered 
them easy to break ; mash them well with 
your hands, and let them remain in salt 
for a couple of days, stirring them up and 
inashing them well each day; then pour 
them into a stone jar, and to each quart 
add half an ounce of whole black pepper; 
stop the jar very close, and set it in astew- 
pan of boiling water, and keep it boiling 
for two hours at least. ‘Take out the jar, 
and pour the juice clear from the settlings 
throughahair sieve (without squeezing the 
mushrooms) into a clean stewpan ; fot it 
boil very gently for half an hour, skim it 
well, and pour it into a clean dry jar or 
jug; let it stand till next day, then pour it 
olf as gently as possible, (so as not to dis- 
turb the settlings at the bottom of the jug,) 
through a tammis, or thick flannel bag. 
Bottle it in pints or half pints; (for it is 
best to keep it in such quantities as are 
soon used:) in each pint, putadozen ber- 
ries of black pepper, the same of allspice, 
and a tablespoonful of brandy. ‘lake 
especial care that it is closely corked and 
sealed down, or dipped in bottle cement, 
(to make this, see 118th page of ‘The 
Cook’s Oracle.”’?) If kept in a cool dry 
place, it will be good for two years; but 
if it is badly corked and kept in a damp 
place, it will soon spoil. Examine it from 
time to time, by placing a strong light be- 
hind the neck of the bottle, and if any 
pellicle appears about it, boil it up again 
with a few pepper-corns. We have or- 
dered no more spice, &c. than is abso- 
lutely necessary to feed the catsup, and 
keep it from fermenting. Brandy is an 
excellent preservative to all preparations 
of this sort, pickles, &c. &c. The less 
the natural flavour of the mushrooms ts 
overpowered the better.—What is com- 
monly called catsup, is generally an inju- 
dicious composition of so many different 
tastes, that the flavour ot the mushroom is 
overpowered by a farrago of garlic, shal- 
lot, anchovy, mustard, horseradish, le mon- 
peel, beer, wine, spices, &c 
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ANSWER TO THE POURTH CHARADE 


( Literary Journal, No, 2:3.) 





THE fiist is ink—which ever kindly tends 

To atd communion with our distant frieads ; 

Usd with a pen of © goose’s quill—or steel’ 

it scoths the pangs which absent lovers feet. 

Phe secoad, if brightly understand, 

Oi with the first goers hand in hand, 

But more explicit tis, Con please, 

Repeated ta the soldiers “ stand at ease,” 

Phe whole is tnkstand, which, (you know it,’ 

Is daily awd by “teadesmaa, peer, and poet.’ 
B €.A 
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SAFETY, OR INSULATED CO. 
PASSES. 

Ir was mentioned in the Lirerary 

JouRNAL, a few wecks since, that an 








rmportant discovery had been made, of | 


the means of preparing ion in sucha 
manner as to render it impermeable to 
the electric fluid, or, in other words, tn- 
eapable of the magnetic attraction. 
Yhe inventor is Mr. #1. C. Jennings, 
of No. 15, New Exchanece Buildings, 
in the city, who has applied his inven- 
tion to the invaluable purpose of secur- 
mg the Mariners Compass from the in- 
Aucace of tron, when adventitiously 
placed in its neighbourhood. OF the 
value and principles of this discovery, 
of which, while it scems to flow natue 
rally from a British source, in reference 
to our character as a maritime people, 
itis, at the same time, not too much to 
say that it adds a new wreath to British 
gveniusz—we shall shortiy give a more 
detailed account. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE, 
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French and English Medical Practice.— 
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Mr. Machell, surgeon, of London, in com- | 


mencing some “ Practical Remarks on the 
Uiility of enemas, and on an improved 


method of administering them,’’ observes, | 


‘It is a fact too well known to require any 
elucidation, that the medical practice of 
our professional brethren on the opposite 
side of the English Channel, is much more 
simple and mild than the mode of treat- 
ment usually adopted, under similar cir- 
cumstances, by British praciitioners. I 
will not stop to inquire into their relative 
superiority and success; nor whether the 
measures which are deemed expedient 
and salutary in our insular situation, would 


be generally applicable to the natives of 


France. It is probable, however, that, in 
presuming to censure and ridicule what 
may appear to us very inert proceedings, 
we have taken too confined a view of the 
subject. For, in consequence of their 
more abstemious habits, added to their 
more temperate climate, the inhabitants 
are less plethoric, and less prone to dis- 
eases of high action, than we are: and, 





A t,t 


consequently, the same encractic mea- 
sures, Which are impertously called for in 
the severe form of inflammatory aliments 
amonesst us, would be iil adapted to the 
less saneuine and more relaxed constitu- 
tion of our continental neighbours. I be- 
lieve, too, it will scarcely be disputed, by 
those who are competent to form a correct 
judgment of their medical topography, 
that the Gallic nation is, upon the whole, 
2 more healthy race than the sons of Al 
biow. One, among the various causes 
usually assigned in explanation of this 
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ireedoin from disease, seems to | 


in¢ to have been too much overlooked | 
lyorance ty: ‘ePcorty a { t} . ° hvyvlacti 
DCC USst > y resol nn 4 O tile Propny cad ic 


means they adopt, Tam inclined to believe 


' that one erand source of morbid affections 


would at least be greatly lessened, if not 
altogether removed.”—Mbr. Machell is a 
suroical-machinist of the most remarkable 
fertility of invention 

Northern Expedition.—In a private let- 
ler from Captain Ross, dated Ist August, 
in lat. 75. 48,, long. 61. 30. W., he says, 
thave but afew moments to tell you, that 
we have now every prospect of success— 
the ice is clearing away fast, and the wind 
isat N.E. Our variation, observed on the 
ice, $8". 13’.”?) Private letters have been 
received from the Discovery Ships un- 
der Captain Ross, dated Ist August, in 
lat. 75. 48. N. long. G1. 50. W. They 


state, that the ice was clearing away, 


aid that their prospect of success was 
improving. The most extraordinary phe- 
of the variation of the com 
pass had gone on Increasing; it was S38. 
13. on the ice; we say, on the ice, fer 
on board ship, owing to some peculiar 
influence not yet ascertained, it Was much 
more. bormer letters mention that on 
board ship the variation wa3, at one time, 
ninety-five degrees, that is, the nee- 
dle pointed instead of norih, to the south- 
ward of west *.  ‘Vhis diflerence between 
the real variation and an apparent variation 
on board ship was first observed by Cap. 
tain Flinders, but itwas supposed to be an 


accidental peculiarity in his ship: it 1s now 


clear that it belongs to all ships, and varies 
in all, andthere would be little doubt that 
it should be attributed to the intluence of 
the iron about the vessel, except for a cu- 
rious fact which we understand has been 
ascertained—namely, that the compasses, 
called Insulated Compasses +, which are 
placed in boxes of iron, and which are 
uninfluenced by external iron, when 
brought near to them, are affected by the 
ship-variation in the same degree as the 
common compasses. “This, which is now 
called the deviation, has been found to be 
much greater as the experiments go north- 
ward. This is accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance of the dip of the needle dimi- 
nishing what is usually called its polarity, 
and allowing it, therefore, to be more 


easily affected by the local influence of 


the ship.—Courzer. 





* Letters of a later date are in London, 
stating a still further variation —Eb. 

4+ See the article entitled Eusulated Com. 
passes, inthis Number. Ep. 
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Original Poetry. 





A FRENCII STORY. 





Lorsq’ Adam vi cette jeune beaute, 
Qui Dieu créa Wune maia immortelle, 
I! Paima fort, elle de son cote, 

Donc bicn lui prit, ne lui fut pas cruelle. 


Cher charlevoil alors invente, 

Je crois qu'elle fut une femme fidelle ; 

Mais comment donc ne Vaurait elle ete, 
Elle ’ avait q’un seul homine avee elle 


\ 


Or ca cela nous nous trampons tous deus, 
Car, quoiqu’ Adam fut yeune, wigoreus, 
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Rien fait de corps, et Mesprit agréable, 
Eile aima mieux pours’en faire conter, 
preter Porcille aux ficurettes du diable, 
Que d’etre femme, et ne pas coquetter. 


TRANSLATION. 


Wren first by father Adam's side 
Fair Eve was plac’d, to be his bride, 
Adam was then a handsome youth, ) 

ive lov'd, and swore eternal truth, 


Perchance a woman, then, | own, 
May perfect constancy have shown ; 
For, otherwise, how could it be, 
There was no Other man but he? 


But still too rashly we conclude, 

For into Eden see intrade 

The ugliest devil that eer was seen, 
Horrid in manners, shape, and mice ; 
Yet hardly does the flend appear, 
And whisper soft thiugs in ber ear, 
When Eve his flattry swattow’'d all, 
Sooner than not coquet at all. 


B. 





LIAMITIE, 





Avaitie! doux aliment des cccurs, 
DePamour tu nous fais scutiv les charmes ; 
Sans pourtant nous causer ses alarines, 

Ni ses cuissantes douleurs. 

TRANSLATION. 
Cour, Fricudship, come, life’s sweetest balin, 
Thy joys are exquisite, tho calin; 
Yes! thou of love dos’t ail contain, 
Except its dangers aad its pain! 


B. 





PUBLIC WALK AT GENEVA. 





(Wituin the ramparts of Geneva, there is a 
beautiful spot of considerable extent, shaded 
by very handsome trees; and it was for- 
merly the favourite walk of the inhabitants. 
At the time of the French rcvolution, a stone 
column was erected in the centre of this 
spot, and the head of Rousseau was placed 
upon the top, in honour of their fellow citi 

zen, to whose writings the cause of liberty 
was then supposed to be much indebted, 
Not long after this, the Genevans, imitating 


their best magistrates to trialwho were sen- 
tenced tu death, and executed in this very 
place; but the inhabitants at large were 
filled with such horror at the trausaction, 
that they immediately, as by agreement, 
abandoned the spot, nor till this very time 
cava Genevan be induced to enter it, unless 
by necessity. In order that it may no lon- 
ger lie waste, the legislature determined, in 
Isib, to cut down the trees, and turn it 
ito a Botanic Garden ; but the column 
aud head of Rousseau still remained, though 
considerably mutilated, which circumstance 
cave oceasion to the following lines, It 
has since been taken down } 








Way fell’ those trees, whose beauty and 
whose shade, 

~~ while the people did so well enjoy? 

at strange cuprice can have this havoc 
made, 

Did sameness sicken, or enjoyment cloy? 
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Mhnoa! fox 

‘No? far other cause has bade the stee! 

ks sweep the grove with its relenth ae touch ; 
, _ taut we such beauties did not feel, 
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ty that t Cunyoy theoin here, we felt too 
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the excesses of the French, broughtsixteen of 





*Twas here our fathers often lov’d to stray, 
First herc, perchance, our mothers’ love was 
Won ; 
And here, in varied sport, and tnfant play, 
Our earliest joys of life were first begun. 
Still might these scenes have lasted,—still 
might here, 
The child have played, and still the lover 
sued; 
Still might these walks to science have been 
dear, 
To meditation and to solitude. 


But Gallia’s poison, which spread all around, 
Filling the world with sorrow and with guilt, 
Polluted also this once happy ground, 
Aud even where you stand just biood was 
spilt. 


Sut honour to the people who felt right, 
And paid its wortbiest tribute to the dead! 
Quick from the scene is turned each aching 
sight, 
And from its preciuctsis the city Med. 


Many revolving suns have sinee returned, 
Butmemory stillvetatoas her awful seat; 
The grave, which crime has stained, shall still 
be spurud, 
Unlov'd, unviewed, untroddea by our feet! 


Not here, Geneva’s sons unforced shall tread, 
Nor here her daughters shall consent to 
range, 
With untold beauty were the scene o’erspread— 
Tillewry featare of the place shall change. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


But here, my good Genevans, let me ask, 
Why did not first that hideous coluain fall? 

Vo fell those trees, was that your foremost task, 
On justice was there not a prior call? 


Why stands that hated object to the eye ? 
(Though justly mutilated "tis, Lown; ) 

Oh emblem fit! a head deraug’d we spy, 
And for a heart—not e’en a heart of stone ! 


Was he vot one that first the poison taught 
To Gallia’s sons, who, willing and profuse, 

To ev'ry nation soon the blessing brought, 
linprov’d and filled for iminediate use ? 


Well, ye have tasted, and should now be wise, 
Aad not still houour him who caused your 
shame 5 
Yowre proud of Rousseau! let your sacrifice 
fe all his pride, his statue, and his name ! 


What though his pen was often dipp’d in fire, 
What the’ his thoughts were cloth’d m ma- 
i) 
gic style, | . 
Did genius or invention oft inspire ? 
No! "twas mere phrase,—the tauncy, still, was 
| ’ y; 4 
vile. 


But what of this? be his, ov more cr less, 
Of all that talents may, or genius claim ; 

Virtue’s false fricud, however rich his dress, 
Should have no statue, and enjoy uo fame. 


Base hypocrite! that borrow'd virtue’s tongue, 
To make vice charming in each paiuted 
page ; 
Seducer of the innocent and young, 
And dear companion of polluted age. ; 


Well Gtted to thy writings were thy days, 
Wiro chose by prererence a bacdue y's state; 
The hired prostitute of pa: sion’s bays, 


Daly divite} with thy wretched mate. 





Miscreant accuser of that helpless maid! 
Whom thou could’st doom to infamy and 
woe, 
By thy foul theft, and fouler art betray’d, 
To bear the guilt which thou alone did'st 
know ! 


Egregious coward, and ungratefal friend, 
Who fleidl’st thy benefactor as he died; 
O egotist superlative ! whose end 
Was ever self, nor bad’st a good beside. 


Unuataral father! that could’st yearly setd 
Thy infant offspring to uncertain doom ! 
And is it thou who would’st our morals mead ? 


Yo teach paternal dutics thou presume, 


And think at last to wash each foul transgres- 
sion 
By boldly owning? No; you but proclaiin 
And prove yourself, by each impure confes- 
SIOD, 
Not ouly void of virtue, but ofshame ! 
' B. 





THE PRISONER’S LAMENT. 





Cold is my cell, and dreary are these walls, 

The sight of which my nuin’rous woes recalls ; 

No light has cheered my cyes these seven long 

years, 

An age replete with misery and tears ! 

For seven long years Apollo’s gilded ray, 

Has ne’er for me turned darkness into day! 

For seven long years to me has not been giv'a, 

To see the splendour of the brilliant heav’n ; 

To tread the earth, or nature’s works survey, 

Aud sean the beauties which those works dir- 

play. 

{lope and despair by turns possessed my mind, 

Despair encreased, and left hope far behind ; 

Since that fell time, my heart no joy has known, 

Aud desolation triumphs bere aloue. 

*Twere better far a thousand deaths to die, 

Than live one moment, reft of liberty! 

’Twere better far a mau should ue’er be born, 

Than live like me, forsaken and forlorn! 
HUMILIS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AN important communication, from Rome, re- 
lating to the conduct of Friar Hayes, the 
Trish Catholic delegate, in that city, and de- 
rived to as from high authority there, will 
appear in our next Number. 

A Correspondent will sce that we have been 

enabled toadd, in our present Number, some 

information relating to the uew invention, 

(mentioned by us a short time since,) of 

preparing iron ia sach a manner as to resist 

the magnetic phenomena, and thereby effect 

a most important improvement in the Ma- 

riuer’s Compass. Weshall, very shortly, be 

enabled to lay the fullest particulars of the 
invention before our Readers. 

Correspondent fiom Sheflield, who wrote to 

usa short time since, is requested to write 

again, with his address, 

A Letter frou Dr. Halloran, dated in Newgate, 
and addressed to us in consequence of sone 
observations contained in our preceding 
Number, is inserted in our present. We 
have also Ixfore us the letter of A.C. B. 
coutainme two anecdotes designed to assist 
the interests of that prisoner, Tf the name 
of the ** Dissenting teacher” shall be sent 
to us for iusertion, and that of the writer, 
A. C. B.'s shall) appear ; 
thou upou the 
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testimonial of Dr. Bridgman, inserted by us 
this day Weshould be well pleased to 
give publicity to any authenticated denial of 
the impostures attributed to Dr. Halloran 
by the newspapers; and, till that is done, 
the Public will be disposed to regard the 
rest as only a continuation of the plausible 
demeanour and artifices already imputed 
(we hope unjustly) to Dr. Halloran. It is 
quite in vain to answer to a specific charge 
of crime, by the ascription of virtues in no- 
wise connected with the offence. If that 
were done in the cases of all criminals, the 
biackest calendar which Newgate ever be- 
held would speedily whiten; and few de- 
linquents of any description (not excluding 
thieves and murderers) but would, if they 
had ability, friends, and the courage to ap- 
peal to a listening public, be able to show 
that they had been tender parents, affec- 
tionate children, generous friends, or had 
performed, on some occasions, all the ho- 
hourable duties which their station had re- 
quired of them. Specific crimes are the 
only subjects of legal inquiry; and crimi- 
nals, under other views, may frequently be 
even better meu than their neighbours. 


We owe apologies to P.Q. andG. S, C d, 
who are requested to send again to our 
Office. 


An odd question (as it strikes us) is asked us 
by “*As OccIDENTE ;” but we have no diffi. 
cully iu answering, that the real names of 
our Correspoudents are rarely known to us. 
The verses shall be inserted in our next. 

GIoVANOVO and 8S. Y shall appear. 


“ Sketches of Society, No. IV,” and “ Letters 
from North Wales, No. V,” reached us much 
too late for our preceding Number. 

X Y. Z.’s manuscript is not always the most 
legible. 

C. W. will send to our Office. 

We thank J. P. T., but propose to go more at 
large into the subject. For the prices of 
new books, he is referred to our weekly lists 
of New Publications. The modern practice 
of reviews, upon that subject, is to be ex- 
plained, we believe, at the Stamp Office. 

“On the High Price of Books,” H.S., and 
many other communications, are unavoid- 
ably deferred. 

“Anagrams Extraordinary,” ** Prophecy of 
Taliessin,” ‘* Balance of the Poets,” “ Let- 
ters from North Wales, No. V,” &c. &c. in 
our nex, 

In No. 27, p.419, col. 3, | 8, from the bot- 
tom, for ‘* writes,” read ‘‘ recites.” 

In some copies of No. 28, p. 434, col. 3, for 
*“Naught enriches,” read ‘ Not”; p. 437, 
col 2, for “waters run,” read ‘dun ;” p. 
438, col. 1, note, for “on the kingdoms,” 
read “in.” p. 439, col. 2, note, for “ couvi,” 
read “ couvrir;” at p. 442, col. 3, for 
“moiré metallique,’ read * moire métal- 
lique.” We have formerly taken some pains 
(Literary Journal, No. 11,) to set the pub- 
lic right, as to the French name of the 
Chrystallization of Tin A contemporary 
publication writes “ moiree metallique.” 
We have said, and all who know any thing 
of the French language will agree with us, 
that the words must either be, “‘ moire mé- 
tallique,” or, “* métal moiré.” 

In our last, p. 449, col. 1, for “more bright 

than the green,” read “Queen ;” and for 

“heaven-blue sea,” read “heaven’s blue 

sea;” p. 452, col. 2, for “sea-tossed lan- 

thorn; thy soul, &c.” read “ Sea-tossed 

Larthon, thy soul;” p. 459, col 3, for 

“Whilst, happy,” read “ haply;” and for 

“from the soil,” read ‘* from the soul.” 








Correspondents are requested to remember that 
all letters must be post-paid. We have also 
to repeat, that Communications usually 
reach us too late to be takeu any notice of 
whatever the same week. 








TO VENDERS OF THE LITERARY 


JOURNAL, 





VenDeRs of the LITERARY JOURNAL are 
resquested to take notice, that the next and 
future Numbers of the LITERARY JOURNAL 
will be published by Joun Limerrp, No. 53, 
Holloweil Street, near St. Clement’s Church, 
Strand, (as also by the several Agents below 
named, as heretofore,) where the Quarterly 
Parts and separate Numbers may be had. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LAST NOTICE. 

THE DELPHIN and VARIORUM CLAs- 
SICS being now committed to press, the subscription 
will speedily be closed.—The Work will, as it were, in- 
corporate the Delphin, Variorum, and Bipont Editions. 

The best Text will be used.—The Notes in the best 
Variorum Edition will be printed at the end of each 
Author; the Delphin Notes, Interpretation, and various 
Readings, under the Text. 

The best Indices will be adopted. The reference will 
be to the Book and Chapter, which will apply to all 
other Editions. The Literaria Notitia from the Bipont 
Editions, continued to the present time, will be added. 

To be printed uniformly in Octavo, price 18s boards 
each Part, 11. Is. to Non-Subscribers. Each Part will 
contain six hundred and seventy-two pages. 

Some Copies will be struck offon very fine thick royal 
paperand hot-pressed, price ll. 16s. to Non Subscribers, 
21. 2s 

The whole one hundred and twenty, but not exceeding 
oue hundred and thirty Parts—twelve will be printed in 
the year; paid for on delivery. 

As only a certain number of Copies will be printed, 
the Work cannot be sold in separate Parts or Authors. 

A set of the Delphin Editions sold at the Roxburgh 
Sale in 1812 for above 500]. and a uniform set of the 
Variorum cannot be obtained at any price. The present 
Edition would cust many hundred pounds to collect in 
any other way. 

A List of Subscribers will be published with the Work. 

A Specimen of the Work may be had gratis at Tooke’s 
Court, where names of Subscribers are requested to be 
add ressed. 

Present Subscription three hundred and thirty one 
small, and eighty-one large paper. 

To be Printed and Edited by A. J. VALPY, M. A. 

Late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 

Tooke’s Cuurt, 6th October, 1818. 

*,” Mr. V. has giventhis Last Notice, that the public 
may have opportunity of subscribing before the price 
is raised. As many do not understand the reason for an 
advance of price, as was the case with Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus, it should be stated that it isdone not only as 
a bonus to Subscribers, who alove enable a work tuo be 
printed, but also to prevent a future fall in the price, by 
printing a very few copies over the subscription, whieh 
being uncertain of immediate sale, must of course be 
charged higher. 
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the Colonies —General View, Geographical, Histor;..1 
and Cummercial, of all the European Colonies. — 
guese Colonies.—Dutch Colonies —British Colonieg, 
French Colonies.—Spanish Colonies—Generaj Tes 
the Productions and Commerce of the European Cols 
nies. —Of Colonies in general.—Elementary Principles F 
the Colonial System.—Of Exclusive Commercial Com 
panies.—Of the Exclusive Commerce of Mother Couy,. 
tries with their Colonies.—Of Slavery in the Colonies yf 
St. Domingo,—Com parison of the Elementary Principle 
of the Colonial System with those which have been foj 
lowed by the Europeans.—Conduct of the Europeans yp 
regard to their Colonies —Recapitulation of the preseys 
State of the Colonial Powers.—(C, NSequences apy 
Dangers of that State. —Of the Change of Motes 
Countries into Colonies, and of Colonies into Mother 
Countries. — Of the Dependence of Tidia, and the 
Independence of the Colonics —Of the Separation, pre 
pared and unprepared, of the Colonies.—Necessity of a 
Colonial Congress.—Can Spain reconquer and retaiy he 
Colonies? What ought Spain to du’—Of the Rights « 
Europe in the War between Spain and her Colonies— 
Of the influence of the Colonies on the Navies y 
Europe.—What ought the inferior Maritime Powers» 
do, in relation to their Colonies ’—Plans hitherty pro 
posed for the Colonics —A Plan proposed for the Colp 
nies.—Benefits, Losses, and Compensations, in the Phy 
for the Cvlonies.—Particular Considerations —Of the 





British Eupire in India, and its Duration.—What wi) , 
become of the United States of America ’—Of the Neces. f 
sity of forming Colonial Establishments in Europe, | fj 

II. i 
Published Quarterly, in royal 8vo. price 8%. each li 


Number. 


a 
The COLONIALJOURNAL: containing |) 
1. Original Communications on Colonial Interests, ne 
Commerce, Agviculture, History, Biography, Topo- 
graphy, &e, 
2. Emigration Papers, or practical Facts and Obser- 
vations, collected for the Assistance of Persons disposed Fa 
to emigrate to the British Colomes, United States of | 
America, &c. 
3. Colonial Collections, comprehending Royal Ch | %} 
ters, Proclamations, Parliamentary Enactments, Com . 
“strankiore i ill 
mercial Documents, Exports and Imports, &e. 
4. Colonial Bibliography ; or Accounts of Books of a of 





Dates, written on Cohonial Affairs. M 
5. Reviews of New Publications of Colonial Intevest. diz 
6 State and other Official Papers. the 
7. Proceedings in Parliament on Questions interests re 
to the Colonies. t 
8. Proceedings of the several Colonial Governue) | ty 
and Legislatures, and their respective branches. wh 
9. Law Proceedings, Criminal Trials, &c. Tl th 
10. Titles and Abstracts of all Acts of each Session # € 
Parliament relating to the Colonies, and New Acts ofthe F Wee 
Colonial Legislatures. Sys! 
11. Colonial Occurrences; Births, Deaths, Mary and 
&e. Arrivals, Departures, &c. whe 


12. Colonial Notices, Civil, Military, Naval, Lites” 
Philosophical, Missionary, Xe. 

13. Shipping and Commercial Tntelligence; Sie! gule 
the British Markets; Prices Current of Colonial Pre bloo 
dnee, &c. 

14. Colonial Appointments, Civil and Military be 
blishments m the Colonies, Lists of Public Othicers, & 

15. Packets and Ship-letter Mails, Rates of Pome 
Days of Sailing, calculated Return of Packets in Engi 
aud the Colonies, Days of making up Mails, &¢.— , 

16. Annual Parliamentary Accounts of the Trade # 


Navigation of Great Britain, Ireland, and the oni 
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ALL THE ECROPEAN COLONIES. 

This Day is Published, by Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster Row, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
The COLONIES andthe PRESENT AME 

RICAN REVOLUTIONS. By M. DE PRADT, for- 

merly Archbishop of Malimes. Trauslated from the 

French. 

Contents :—Grandeur and Importance of the Inquiry 
concerning the Colonies. Ancieut and Modern State of 
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